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THE OPINION 


Swarai Ranganathananda. the illustrious personality 
of India, a talented scholar of high calibre, an orator 
of unsurpassable exuberance and the all-pervading 
spii it of the Rama Krishna Mission, whose message is 
an unction to the lacerated souls of humanity at large 
writes: 


"The Book; what little I have read has whetted 
my appetite to know more and read more. 
Your treatment is simple, non-technical and* 
informative; your style is easy and flowing. 
And you have condensed much theory and 
practice of scientific intelligence test in a 
^hort compass. I am sure the book will be 
welcomed by the educational world and 
stimulate among teachers and parents an 
interest in this important but, in our 
country much neglected branch of study.” 




INTRODUCTION 


We are passing through a period of transition.. 
There is change in every walk of life. With this ' 
change, views and values are also changing. What- 
ever was considered good in the past is now, either 
being totally discarded or reorientated to suit; the 
present requirements. In this age, when the Govern- 
ment is of the people, by the people and for the people; 
education of the right type is very essential. It is 
prerequisite for the correct understanding of the aims 
and significance of democra(‘y. The larger the popula- 
tion of a country are educated in tiue perspective, 
the greater is the prosperity of that country. Educa- 
tion and the right type of education alone*oan be a 
panecea for all the ecnomic, social and moral (wiis of a 
country. The emphasis on the right type is delikirate 
to differentiate between the education as spread by 
Hitler and Mus,solini, and the one prevailing in Wes- 
tern 'Democracie.s. The former brought about national 
calamity of the greatest magnitude and the latter 
exuberance. 

With India now emancipated, education has 
become more important with all its birgouey than it 
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was ever before. It is now no more a luxury of the 
privileged few but a necessity of all inhabiting this 
sub-Continent. The young mind, therefore, has to be 
prepared and brought to full stature to bear upon 
himself the grave? but exhilerating reponsiblities of the 
democratic set-up. It is with this desire that, this 
book has been contributed to the Nation’s cause. 
There is diversity as regards communities in India, 
but there can be unity and cohesion in them through 
the medium of education for the glory and advance- 
ment of Mother-land. 

Science has made the world a compact whole, 
and time and space are counted but little these days. 
As such, there should be intellectual expanse and 
depth in proportion to this compression. While re- 
maining within the physical borders of our Country, 
we should go across them mentally to give and receive 
mutual sympathy and confidence and thus tighten 
the bonds of humanity. 

It is fortunate indeed that, Mr Turner, whose 
reputation as an educationist is high, should have 
thought of bringing out the resume of his deep ex- 
periences that he had as an assistant master at Harrow, 
Principal of the Nizam College and Jagirdars’ College 
and tutor to the prince Mukkarum Jah Bahadur. 
During the 20 years of his services in Hyderabad, Mr. 
Turner, very intently studied the mental capabilities 
of his pupils of all shades and grades of intelligence 
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and calibre. This is a valuable addition to many a book 
he has so for written, and is expected to be of great 
help to teachers and parents in ascertaining the 
intelligence of the children. In the absence of such 
a guide as this, it has been painfully noticed that the 
young mind was either, indiscriminately taxed or 
totally neglected. Good many teachers who really 
endeavour to educate children as to make them useful ' 
members of society, often fail to achieve Jjhe desired 
results. This is simply because they are not fully 
cognisant of the methods by which every individual 
child’s intelligence could be measured, and canalised 
in such directions as are compatible with his 
or her nature. If the tests suggested in this book are 
carefully applied, the efforts of the teachers will, it is 
hoped, be fruotuous and what is called the educational 
wa‘=ste will be stopped to a very large extent. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, his is an unenvia- 
ble lot, a teacher takes upon himself to supply intellec- 
tual material to the nation to make it suave and 
prosperous. He deals with lives and not with files, 
commodities and chatties. In this sacred undertaking 
he has certian indispensible sacrifices to make. It is 
to such honest teacher chiefly, that this book will be 
of much help and significance. 

I shall always entertain the feeling of gratitude 
to Mr. Turner for the very kind instructions in teaching 
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I was so lucky to receive under him as an assistant 
master at the Jagirdars’ College. But for him, I would 
not have been able to contribute my mite by way of 
collaboration. 

MR. August 1949 K. akbarullah khan 
Himayatnagar m. a. 

HYDERABAD-DEOCAN 



Thr HfALi: 


The methods of education are ever progressive, 
and we realise more and more that the theories of 
(‘omparatively recent years have been hap-hazard and 
la(‘king in definite purpose. The application of psy- 
chology to educatitm has been confined to the vague 
teaching of “ Method " in Training Colleges, btit it has 
been bookish and non-practical in nature. Over a 
century ago, Herbart wrote of the practical ways in 
which exact observation and even measurement can 
be made of mental processes, and the distinguished 
educationist, Binet, embodied the same ideas in a prai'- 
tieal seherne of diagnosis or measurement of mental 
power. Childish activities of speech and action were 
studied and estimated, and a series cf simple tests 
gradually arose. Binet had one aim before him, to 
use the nndhods ot psychology in diagnosing and 
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moasurin,s tlio mental equipment of a child, and to 
establish a normal or average as a guide to the 
educationist. After many experiments in Paris, he 
brought forth a series of questions and problems now 
known as the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. The 
last word on this subject is the work by Professor 
Terman of America, who has drawn up a standardised 
and tested system to be used in the Education 
of school chilflren. Binet-Simon system has been 
revised and broadened, in many cases to meet the 
apeciiic nt'cds of American children. It is, however. - 
capable of aoplicition anywhere with alight moddi- 
calion. Indian chilflren differ but little from those 
of Prance, England or America, and a knowledge of 
the Binet-Simon revision will enable school teachers 
in India to form a practical woiking estimate of t‘ae 
capabilities of their ])upils, and to break away from 
the uncie.sirable reliance on written examinations 
whieh impose sneli a scvei'e strain and which are often 
an index of the amount of cramming and meraorisinu 
dfjiie, rather than of real mental capacity. 

Many teachers fepl themselves eom])etont to 
as,sess the merits of pupils by the light of nature. But 
it is sad reading to study the comments of teachers isi 
terminal or annual reports sent home to parents. 
“Does not work hard,” “Is careless and irregular 
“Could do better,” and such vague platitudes are 
ap|»lied to eighty per cent of a class. The retarded 
or deficient child is often kept in a class where the 
work is quite beyond his powers, and aceused of being 
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lazy or indifferent. Boys and girls of very high capa- 
city are often kept back in classes where the work is 
distinctly beneath them. Deficient pupils as well as 
those unusually brilliant can only be indentified and 
dealt with -if we have an exact and scientific scale of 
measurement. The unaidfed and random opinion of the 
teacher has in many cases been found to be quite 
wrong, and has been the cause of real and permanent 
harm. But the considered opinion of a good and oon- 
scienciou» teacher •will help out the Simon-Binet Scale ; 
the two will be complementary and strengthening. 

For a time it was thought that the application of 
tests for intelligence could only be made by teachers 
who had been trained in experimental psychology. 
In America and in Scotland, now, the method is used 
by the rank and file of teachcr.s and is largely replac- 
ing the antiquated system of periodic written exami- 
nations'. But it is highly necessary that the teacher 
using the Scale should have learned the exact methods 
to the very smallest particulans. We know that in 
written examination.s there are strict examiners and 
lenient examiners ; no such divergence can be allowed 
in the application of the intelligence tests, but there 
must be absolute uniformity of method and of scoring. 
In this, more than in any other branch of mental 
activity,' “ A little learning is a dangerous thing. ” 

No one who has had experience of the elementary 
find high schools of India can have failed to note the 
])roblera of the retarded child. About 2o per cent fail 
to pa.ss through the classes at the normal rate, and will 
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be found at least one year behind. Some 10 per cent 
will be found to be two years behind and 5 per cent 
three or more years behind. This is educational waste, 
when one considers the time and labour spent in going 
over a course for the second time, and it is depressing 
and dulling for the pupils. So far we have only 
thought of special classes for backward children, or 
manual courses as an alternative. One school sought 
to find in defective health or undesirable social 
surroundings the explanation of non-success, and in 
so far as reforms were secured in those spheres this 
was all to the good. But no reform has yet been 
based on the assumption — the true one — that children 
vary greatly in their natural mental abilities. Thus 
instead of trying to whip a slow and defective child up 
to a standard which is too high, it is more sensible to 
recognise the inequalities which exist in child nature 
and arrange such different courses that each child may 
progress at the rate which is attainable. It is possible, 
at least, to avoid the undesirable failure and detention 
which is so common in Indian schools. A pupil enters 
with little relish upon a course for the second time 
with the humiliation of being overtaken by younger 
companions. If the work is arranged for each in 
accordance with natural ability, and not on the 
assumption that all are average and equ:^ly gifted, 
then detentions in a class for a year will be avbided. 

The pupil who fails in class, or seems likely to 
fail, should be tested by the Binet Simon Scale. Some 
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forty five minutes suffice for this, and then the case 
will have been diagnosed as is done after a medical 
examination. It will soon be seen whether the fault 
lies in a deficiency of the child, Of is merely due to 
lack of interest or unsuitable instruction. To form a 
'special class is not enough if it is only being used to 
get rid of all troublesome cases from the ordinary class. 
Different types of failures exist : the feeble minded ; 
those defective physically ; those lazy and mischievous ' 
and pupils suffering from poor home or social 
surroundings. Such different problems require diffe- 
rent treatment, and scientific classification is an 
indispensible preliminary. 

Up-to-date, intelligence tests have only been 
applied to cases in which there is definite presumption 
of feeble-mindedness, in order to determine the nature 
aTid the extent of the failing. In past years, eases 
( f slight mental deficiency tended to be over-looked, 
and only cases which were obvious enough to be 
recognised in ordinary medical examination were taken 
stock of. In America it has been found that at least 
two pupils in every hundred entering school have 
mental powers which will never develop beyond the 
level of the noi-mal child of ten or eleven years. The 
most of them can be termed Morons, that is the type 
which will never progress beyond the intelligence 
proper to the child of from eight to t’^^elve years. 
Vet we have known such obviously defective types 
pass a low School Leaving Certificate, after several 
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failures, and spend one or two inelfectual years in 
colJege, before being persuaded that they were 
incapable of higher study. That teachers allowed 
this to happen shows that the facts had not been 
realised or the cases properly understood. In Europe 
and America, it is being increasingly realised 
that the State must protect such defectives. It should 
be kept in mind that defectives almost invariably 
j)roduce defectives in the next generation, and that the 
reproduction of mental defectives mean the reproduc- 
tion of poverty and crime, for much of poverty and 
crime is entirely explainable in terms of mental 
deficiency. Thus the State is the proper guardian of 
the pupil who is of such intelligence as is markedly 
deficient. 

As we have remarked, crime or moral lapses are 
very frequently to be attributed to mental deficiency. 
Lombrose and his school tended to examine the 
physical characteristics found in criminals, and to 
trace crime to certain physical defects such as cleft 
palate, defective teeth, abnormal shape of the skull 
or brain, etc. But recent research shows that at least 
30 per cent of crime is due to mental deficiency, and 
the physical features noted by the Lombrose methods 
are merely things which often accompany mental 
weakness- In this respect, I have had no opportunity 
of research in Institutions for the feeble minded in 
India, but shall quote some findings by Pssoerrfo 
Terman: 
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Of 100 girls tested in Ohio State Reformatory, 
36 were found to be definitely feeble minded. They 
had not previously been regarded as such. 

% 

Dr Goddart applied the Binet Tests to 100 young 
persons selected at randon from those appearing 
before the judges of the juvenile court in Newark, 
New Jersey. Nearly half were clearly deficient in 
mental powers. 

Dr Pernald’s tests of 100 prisoners in 
Massachusetts State Reformatory showed that 25 per 
cent were below average intelligence. 

Of 200 pupils tested while in Borstal Instituitions 
in Great Britain, seventy four proved to be definitely 
weak in intelligence. 

These are but a few from many selections which 
bear out the conclusions arrived at by practical medi- 
cal officers and students of eugenics, that feeble- 
mindedness is almost invariably .transmitted to -the 
next generation, and that it is the basic cause of much 
vice, crime, inefficiency and immorality. Morality 
depends on strength of character, and the normal 
child should develop in two directions : he should have 
intelligence enough to see in advance what will be the 
results of different kinds of conduct as regards himself 
and others ; he should have the desire and the power 
to restrain his wishes, or, as we w'ould say, to resist 
temptation. Many criminals have the first factor, 
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but not the second. They may be strong and intelli- 
gent characters, cynically indifferent to immoral issues. 
Thus not all criminals are feeble-minded, but all feeble- 
minded are certainly potential criminals. In daily life 
it is commonly recognised that a feeble-minded woman 
is liable to become immoral from sheer inability to 
protect herself; researches in the London police courts 
have shown that a large percentage of prostitutes are 
below average in intelligence. 

Moral responsibility and self-control do not exist 
naturally in the young. Children have to be trained 
in the code of ethics deemed desirable. Hitler showed 
that in one generation the young can be trained to 
look on immorality, vice and violence as ideal qualities. 
Criminal tribes have been known in India which deli- 
berately trained the young to become skilful thieves; 
as Milton’.s Katan said ; 

“Evil, be thou my good!” 

The proper attitude towards the rights and the 
property of others is only laboriously instilled into 
many children by firmness, and, oft-times, by punish- 
ments. The child comes to learn that only a certain 
kind of conduct will stand him good, and that depar- 
tures from it are accompanied by pain and distur- 
bances. Thus the juvenile of the race must learn how 
each particular act is likely to fit into the general 
scheme of society and what its consequences are likely 
to be. If t^he consequences are likely to be bad for 
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self or others, no matter how much the immediate 
gratification and pleasure, then self restraint must be 
exercised and the desire put into control. Children 
have not such self-control by nature, nor do we expect 
them to have. When it happens that the child be- 
comes a man but retains the normal mind and intelli- 
gence of, say, ten years, then that man (or woman) is 
but a child as regards the powers of control so neces- 
sary in a stable human society. The ideal, yet so far , 
distant in India that the very beginnings cannot yet 
be seen, would be psychological testing of all juveniles, 
so that the great mass of crime and vice, which is so 
very wasteful in the national life, can be prevented by 
anticipation. 

Just as we have mentally deficient children, so 
we meet a fair proportion of superior or higher intelli- 
gence than the normal. These supply the leaders and 
lulers of the future for any race, the creative thinkers, 
scholars and scientists. Through the unfortunate 
tendency to arrange classes and courses as if all 
children were equal in ability, these higher -intelligence 
types are retarded by having to work in the same 
classes with pupils of average or deficient mental 
powers. A fortunate pupil has his abilities recognised 
and rises up by promotion into higher clashes, but 
many are not recognised, or are kept back by the un- 
fortunate belief that promotions may be harmful and 
that a pupil is likely to suffer in health by being raised 
upto the status of older companions.^ Thus for every 
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bright child rightfully promoted in accordance with 
his merits, two or three are overlooked or deliberately 
kept back. Some old-fashioned teachers frankly state 
that they object to all promotions on principle, and 
they do not realise that harm may be done by keeping 
a higher-intelh’gence pupil back among his inferiors. 

Teachers are not often well trained in elementary 
psychology, and often fail to recognise mental powers 
above average in a pupil. If they do recognise the 
powers, they do not like to part with that pupil, or 
they use the “damage to physical health” argument 
for retaining him. We can recall the following two 
cases : 

(1) Appa. Was in Class V at the age of 14. 
Quiet and reticent, made little effort for distinction, 
but was content to get off with as little work as possi- 
ble. Teachers’ reports made him “average” and 
“lazy” — the second of which was certainly true. 

But intelligence testing' showed an Intelligence 
Quotient of 11.5, that is of higher intelligence. He 
was promoted directly from Class V into VII, and 
after another year, into IX. Kept under close super- 
vision and made to work hard, he took a place above 
the average in Class IX. 

(2) Ali. In Class VI, used to take 2nd and 3rd 
place in most subjects. In intelligence testing, came 
out above all others in class by a clear margin, and 
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was indisputably of higher intelligence. Teachers 
argued that he was too youbg for promotion, and was 
not robust enough in health. But was promoted to 
Class VIII where he took a high place, and improved 
in brightness and interest in consequence. Went on 
to College and took a good Degree. 


■ There is a superstition — ^it can not be called any- 
thing else — that children with very high intelligence* 
are liable to be unusual, freakish,' neurotic, and of 
delicate health. To test this, Professor Terman had^ 
a group of thirty-one children, all remarkable for 
high intelligence, examined in respect of such quali- 
ties as general health, studiousness, moral character 
friendly qualities, love and play. In all cases, they 

compared favourably with other children, being higher 
instead of lower than the average. This unfounded 
fear is, therefore, not to be taken into serious account. 
It is highly desirable that teachers should be on the 
look-out for pupils of superior attainments with the 
object of seeing that they are unable to study in the 
sphere to which their abilities entitle them. Unless 
given work which will call out the best in them, there 
is a danger that they will be contented with just 
sufficient to keep xip with others and will fall into 
habits of laziness. Ko one is under greater tempta- 
tion to be lazy than the bright boy or girl who takes 
too easily a high place among average pupils. 
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In the future, intelligence tests will probably bo 
used to give an index of a child’s fitness for a certain 
vocation. That does not mean that tests ■will show 
that a pupil is suited to be a teacher but not to be a 

physician, for no such ambitious discrimination is 
claimed for the Scale, But it w ill be possible to say 
with some degree of accuracy what are the pn])il’s 
mental abilities, and to give an approximate estima- 
tion of the chances of success in technical or skilled 
jmofessions, with their higher demands for brain power 

as compared with unskilled or manual labour. The 
minimum degree of intelligence required for success 

as a doctor or a lawyer should be capable of calcula- 
tion. In industrial works of England and America, 
there is loss and wastage because of the employment 
of persons w'ho turn out to be insufiloiently intelligent 
for the tasks they are called upon to undertake. Now 
certain advanced firms employ a full-time psycholo- 
gist to test all applying for employment and to weed ' 
out the unfit. For a pupil to come from school with 

a ■well-attested and satisfactory certificate of a good 
intelligence quotient ■will be a passport to employment. 
Researches among the unemployed in England, espe- 
cially among those descvibable as unemployable or 
chronically unemployed, show that there is a far 
larger percentage of feeble intelligence than among 
normal workers in full-time employment. In other 
words, deficient intelligence is a factor leading to 
unemployment. 
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We know that theredity docs play a distinct part 
in intelligence. Intelligent parents are likely to have 
intelligent children. We know also that insufficient 
or unsuitable food, bad teeth, defective housing, poor 
ventilation, malaria and other diseases all play a part 
in reducing intelligence. We do not know the precise 
extent to which any of the above factors influence 
intelligence. In the case of a lowly paid and unintel- 
ligent manual labourer, it is very difficult to say to 
what extent his poor mental equipment is the result 
of unsatisfactory environment and defective living 
conditions, or the result of heredity. Intelligent 
pupils are certainly more common in the families of 
educated parents which a high standard of livin’g than 
among the poor. Is that because the educated middle 
classes are really superior stock, or is the disparity to 
be explainedi in the fact that the children triumph 
over those of the poor because of better home condi- 
tions and educational facilities ? Scientific intelligence 
tests can approach this question with a fair chance of 
giving a satisfactory answer. We can then decide 
whether natural ability or good opportunities con- 
tribute most in making a success. The various 
Socialistic parties have no doubt as to the answer, and 
believe that the children of the poor are at least as 
well endowed mentally as those of the privileged rich. 
The leading figures of the great Soviet Union are men 
who have risen by sheer merit from poverty and 
repression. In any case, exact knowledge about all 
kinds of intellects will be of an immense henefiit in 
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ordering society and guiding the lives of people. 
There is in India an immense amount of waste and 
inefficiency owing to the fact that men and women 
are allowed to press on at random into occupations 
which they are unfit to follow. The builder tests his 
materials before he erects the house ; the same must 
hold good in the nation. 

II 

/ 

Many teachers will not admit the need for tests, 
and believe they can discriminate between different 
types of intelligence by purely common-sense methods. 
Certainly the difference between a clever pupil and a 
dull one is sometimes '>0 obvious as to be apparent to 
any one. But there are many cases which are obscure 
and do not fit themselves naturally into such obvious 
classes as “clever” or “dull.” As in the case of an 
ob^sciire illness, it is necessary to have a searching 
examination and exact diagnosis. Before we can judge 
of a pujul’s intolligence, we must agree as to what 
standard we will accept as average intelligence. The 
teacher often speaks of the average as if this meant 
the average of the particular class with which he or 
she is dealing. But this may be higher that the aver- 
age of last year class and not so high as the average 
of next year’s will be. Teachers also neglect to take 
into account the age of a pupil in assessing intelli- 
gence. I remember calling for a report on a certain 
boy, and was told that his ability was average. On 
further inquiry the teacher explained that the lad 
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took an average or mid-way place in the work of the 
class, in/ this case Class VI. But the pupil was 16 
years of age, while the fiverage of the class was 13. 
The pupil was two years retarded, and for a boy of 16 
to have the intelligence of an average boy of thirteen 
means that-he is to that extent defective and below 
his own proper average. The retarded pupil is a 
painfully common sight in the schools of India, and 
sometime the. 'question is very much complicated by 
the fact that parents in many parts of India send their 
children tt) school rather late in life. They receive no 
proper education before the age of, say, eight years, 
or are given “ coaching ” by some unqualified pei^son. 
Thus a lad., coming to school for the first time at the 
age of eight is (.found to have precisely the ,eame 
mental equipment as the average boy of five years. 
Now this negleote l..pupil may have suificient . natural 
intelligence to make up for this delay in starting in 
school work, and if tests show that he is of average 
native ability, should be brought on quickly to the 
stage where he should be. But that will not be done 
by patting him in the class with five-year-old pupils 
and letting him keep pace with them Special attention 
is absolutely necessary in such cases, and that is why 
a school .should make a condition of admission .that a 
pupil should be by age and training fit to enter intr 
the class where <he properly belongs. Hero is a case 

SHAH. A boy in secondary school class, ( VIIT ' 
of neat appearance with suigulary unetpressive face 
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Was getting average inarks in some subjects, failing 
badly in others. Teachers gave the following opinions 
“ Quite average,” “ Fairly clever,” and “Not bad.’ 
With such crude and vague pronouncements, we arrive 
nowhere. But the fact was over-looked that the boy, 
who came from a good home, was 18 years of age, in 
a class made up of boys of 14 — 15. He should have 
been assessed as deficient to that extent. Enquiry 
showed that, because of his age, he had just been 
promoted, against the macks of his examinations, in 
the hope that he would “ make up.” He managed by 
similar means to get into Class X and tried unsuccess- 
fully in the School Leaving Certificate Examination 
for three succes.sive years, failing completely every 
time. The fact should have been recognised that the 
boy was of weak intelligence, that he was not likely 
to profit by the usual school course, and that only 
special class or a different kind of training would be 
of any use to him. There are many such cases in our 
schools, n 

In the same way, teachers often fail to recognise 
higher intelligence in a child who is younger than the 
other pupils of the class. If a boy is average in class 
work, but in age is one or two years less than the 
other pupils, that is a strong presumption that he is 
above average in intelligence. Only a consideration 
of age plus class work gives a proper conclusion, and 
the only true reliable method is to submit the pupil 
to intelligence tests. 
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It is true, of course, that it is sometimes fairly 
difficult to distinguish between weak intelligence and 
lack of all preliminary instruction that a pupil should 
have received. In the cases already quoted of boys 
coming to school for the first time at the age of eight 
or nine years, there will of course be a great want of 
the knowledge of reading, writing and elementary 
arithmetic that one expects to find in a child of that 
age. There may be some retardation of intelligence 
owing to the bad methods used, or the lack of any 
methods at all, but this is not the same thing as 
actual deficiency. Application of tests which do n6t 
call for a knowledge of the preliminary work of the 
elementary school will sodn establish whether the 
pupil has sufficient or average natural intelligence, 
apart frotn lack of preliminary training. I have 
jjnown boys of ten unable to read a few words of 
English ( they were applying for admission to an 
English-teaching school ) and hence characterised by 
the teachers who conducted a preliminary, test in 
general subjects as absolutely dull and ignorant, 
knowing nothing. But a brief test in their own Urdu 
language would quickly elicit the fact that they 
possessed plenty of natural intelligence. Only by 
experience and practice in the use of tests will the 
teacher be able to discern whether poor responses are 
due to deficient intelligence or lack of Instruction. 
Here is another case : 

Ram After eighteen months at school, at the age 
of 8, had learned very little. Two teachers reported 



that he was mentally deficient and unable to learn 
anything at all. He could read a little in a monotone, 
but evidently without xmderstanding. The Binet- 
Simon test revealed that his powers of intelligence 
were normal, but that he had a surprisingly low 
Vocabulary in Urdu ( his mother tongue ) and even less 
in English. On enquiry it was found that he had 
been in the habit of spending all bis time with his 
mother, who was dumb and partially deaf, and had 
been discouraged from talking. 1'hree yeais later 
this boy was doing quite well, and passed through the 
High (School course with success. 

If one were to ask a number of teachers the 
(jiiestion, “ What methods do you employ in testing 
the intelligence of pupils ? ” the answer would invari- 
able be, “By asking questions ”. As a rule, most^ 
teachers fail to discriminate between testing know- 
ledge of school subjects and testing intelligence, and 
there is almost a universal tendency to estimate intel- 
ligence by success in school subjects. Some teachers 
place great reliance on arithmetical tests, others be- 
lieve that ability to read aloud with clearness is an 
example of a searching test. A few come rather nearer 
the crux of the matter with such general questions 
as : Why do you v ear a cap ? If you had ten rupees, 
what would you do with it ? What kind of work 
does a soldier do ? Which is more heavy, a pound 
of iron or a pound of wood ? Which would you rather 
have, half a rtipoe or eight annas ? 
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Some are greatly influenced by the appearance 
of a boy or girl, particularly the expression of the 
eyes. But it will be found that i^any deaf mutes and 
deficient children have pleasing features. On the 
whole, teachers in the past have not had a clear idea 
of what constitutes intelligence, but have confused it 
with ability to memorise, to read and count, etc. 
They are led away by pretty features, even though 
they conceal a defective mind; they do not realise 
the infinite possibilities of wrong judgment. 

In assessing a number of pupils in any kind of 
orah examination, teachers tend to assign a particular 
mark to the first pupil questioned, and then take that 
as an average and mark the others by comparison 
with the first. None have any method of referehce to 
a form or standard average ; indeed only the Binet 
scale is likely to give that. Now the Binet scale is 
only an elaboration and standardisation of the 
common-sense method of asking general questions. 
Most teachers who have expected to find something 
entirely new and learned tend to exclaim in disap- 
pointment, “ Is that all ? Why all this mystery about 
a list of simple questions ?” But there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between a scientifically designed 
list of questions, applied with uniform and unvarying 
method, and marked with scientific precision, and 
questions asked at random in which different ideas 
prevail of what they should be and how they should 
be marked and to what extent they are to be repeated 
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And the pupil helped out. Left to their own natural 
sense, different teachers will form absolutely varying 
estimates of the ir^telligenoe of the same pupil; the 
Binet scale is precise and unvarying, and does not 
yield variations owing to different types of examiners. 
No person, hinvever able and expeiienoed in the ordi- 
nary walks of school life, can arrive at an exact 
estimation of intelligence without scientific tests 
The Binet system is the one proved and standardised 
system which has made good in France, America and 
Britain, In the hands of a trained teacher, it has 
proved to he well-uigh infallible. 

II 

I 

THE BIHET-SIMOK SCALE 

The scale consists, as already .stated, in a num- 
ber of questions or exercise^ the answer or solution of 
which requires intelligence. Binet him.self drew up 
54 graded tests, suitable for ages from 3 to 16, or the 
average adult. They are so planned as to be a test 
of natural mental power and not of knowledge gained 
in the class room. There are different kinds or bran- 
ches of intelligence, so different kinds of questions 
deal with them. Some questions are a test of memory, 
some of power to reason, of ability to comprehend 
and hold a new idea, to show a grasp of units of time 
or of number, to combine two facts and draw a con- 
clusion from them, to show knowledge of the child's 
environment. The tests were originally proved by 
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trying them out on large numbers of children of differ- 
ent ages. It was found, say, that a certain test was 
passed by only a few children of five years, by a few 
more at the age of six, and by some 66 - 75 per cent 
at the age of seven. When this had been found to 
hold good in several different lands, it was adjudged 
to be a suitable test for the intelligence of normal 
seven- year-olds. In the same way, a test passed by 
about 70 per cent of ten-year-old children, but yield- 
ing as many as 90 per cent of passes at eleven years, 
will be esteemed a good test of ten-year intelligence. 
After experiment on many tests, Binet drew up a 
scale of tests with five for each y ear of school age. 
For Example his tests for the age of 10 years are: — 

(1) Arrange five blocks of different weights in 
order of weight. 

(2) To copy drawings from memory. The 
drawings are simple designs or patterns 
which are shown to the child for, a little. 
Then they are removed and he i^ asked to 
draw them from memory. 

(3) To criticise statements containing manifest 
absurdities. This load is too heavy for 
the donkey to pull, so we shall had two 
more bags to it. 

(4) To answer questions of “ comprehension ” 
Eg. What should you do if some one asks 
you to do something you know to be 
against rules ? 



(5) To use three given words in sentences. 
Eg. Use the words: boy; class; late in 
sentence. 

To quote the simple tests gives a poor idea of 
their application or Binet’s methods of using them. 
It is necessary to understand fully the aim of each 
test, the correct method of applying it, and tlie value 
to b(' allotted to various different type^ of answers 
which may be exj)eeted. Binet’s scale was not final, 
and his tests have been revised and altered since his 
time in the light of later experiment. By means of 
the scale, it is possible to compare the performances 
of a pupil with performances of average pupils of the 
same age, and so to deckle w'hether he is above or 
lielow that standard. To do this, the pupil is starteil 
at a point where he passes ali the tests successfully 
(just as in the high jump competition all start by 
jnmbing over an easy height, and then raise the cross 
bar by inches at a time. ) Be goes up the scale in 
order oU difficulty until he reaches a stage where be 
can answer no more. Then we compare his standard 
with that of normal pupils, and see whether he has 
gone lower or higher than they have. Suppose we are 
testing a boy of eight years old. If he progresses as 
far through the tests as average hoys of eight years 
do, we say that his mental age is eight years; since 
this corresponds with his actual age, the boy is normal. 
If he goes only as far as children of six years normally 
do, then liis mental ago is six years and he is two yeais 
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retarded or in defect. Similarly a brilliant child of 
eight years old may show mental powers of the 
ten -year-old child, and is thus classified as of higher 
or “superior” intelligence. 

The system depends on this use of age standards, 
on the fact that Binet and those who succeeded him 
have carefully worked out a set of tests found to be 
universally of the proper standard for each particular 
age. 'Phus we can work out the intelligence of a 
pupil by experimenting until we find which set of tests 
he can come up to. If we find that he can do the 
ten-year tests, his mental age is ten years. We turn 
then to his real age. If we find that he is eleven 
years old, we see that he is one year backward. If 
he is eight years old, his mental age is two years better 
than the average. In the beginning, we had from 
investigators a set of indefinite classifications such as; 
bright; dull; very dull; feeble-minded. In place of 
these, we say that a pupil has a mentality of ten years, 
and this is universally understood by ail using the 
tests. If we are told that pupil of ten years has 
seven-years mentality, we know at once the level of 
work that he can face. 

Psychologists before Binet had concentrated on 
testing memory, power to concentrate, accuracy of the 
various senses. He alone aimed at testing general 
intelligence which is apart from the individual parts. 
His conception of the abstract power called intelligence 
was that it has throe sides : — 
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( ] ) Power to take and keep a certain direction. 

(2) Power to adapt itself in search of a desired- 
oiul. 

(3) Power of self-criticism. 

All these three factors enter into the various tests 
of the scale. Take Tor instance the test where the 
pupil is asked to fft together certain pieces of card- 
board so as to form a complete rectangle, a variation 
of the usual scrap-puzzle. Now the three points are; 
the pupil must keep in mind the figure to be formed, 
namely, a rectangle; he must try various combinations 
and make various changes as they are found not to 
suit; he must criticise any combination when comple- 
ted and see how it agrees with what he set out to do. 
This is the same triple requirtnent found in many of 
the Binet tests. But there is no single conception of 
intelligence ; the approach to it must be from different 
quarters. Intelligence has been defined by Spearman 
as the “common central factor” active in all special 
mental activities. Binet’s tests apply to each and 
every aspect of this. They call up the various mental 
processes which seem to be employed in intelligence, 
and vary according to the different ages of the pupils. 
If a test seemed to he passed by just as big a percent- 
age of young children as by those of greater age, it 
was dropped. If a test was such that the percentage 
of passes increased with each year of age, and if 
children known on other grounds to be highly intelli- 
gent passed it more frequently than those known to 
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1)0 dull, fchon the test was ret:dned as having jiistitied 
itself as a reliable index of intelligence. 

In forming his Scale, Binet sought to find ^an 
arrangement in which average child of any ago would 
come through the test showing a corresponding mental 
age, eg, that a seven year old child would pass show- 
ing a mental age of seven years. Thus in deciding for 
which age a certain test was suitable, it would be 
decided to place it among the tests of that year in' 
which from 65 to 75 per cent of children passed it 
( that is of a sufficient large number of children tested, 
with all kinds included and no selection). In the final 
drawing up and trying out his tests, certain errors , 
were ultimately found. Some tests were found to be 
too easy for the particular year, and had to be moved 
down to the tests for those one or even two years 
younger. Some were found too difficult, and had to 
be raised up to the group for older pupils. Different 
educationists arrived at different conclusions as to the 
age group for which a particular test w'as suiffible. 
Finally the Stanford revision corrected such points as 
far as common agreement could be attained. 

Keep in mind that Binet’s scale does not pretend 
to measure the entire mental field, but only general 
intelligence. The emotions vary in diflerent indivi- 
duals and so does the will power; the difference 
between two pupils of equal intelligence, one witli 
strong will-power and one with weak will, will he 
great. The scale will not help to analyse alniomml 
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conditions of the emotions such as neurosis, hysteria, 
and the like. But the scale may help to trace out 
such conditions by showing defect in intelligence 
which accompany them, for normal intelligence is 
seldom found hand-in-hand with deranged and upset 
emotions or inhibited will. Thus the Binet scale may 
indirectly yield information regarding the subject’s 
emotional life and will. 

While using the Scale to estimate a pupil’s grade 
of intelligence and his power of receiving instruction 
this does not mean that we must close our eye.s 
completely to facts presented from other sources. Tt 
would be a mistake to do so and claim that the 
inteUigence tests are all-in-all. Although they are the 
' most reliable and scientific method of recording intelli- 
gence, we must not ignore the evidence of the pupil's 
family and personal history, his medical record, ha- 
bits at play, moral conduct, and the home and social 
environment. These will be found to supplement and 
bear out the results achieved by the Binet tests, 
which will he helped to yield the best guides to future 
improvement and educational advance if supported 
by as many allies as possible. 

TV 

THE STANEOED EBVISION 

The Binet scale showed, in working, several 
points which called for revision and correction after a 
period of practice. This revision was the result of 
years of experiment on thousands of subjects, both 
normal and defective. The main contributors were 
Americans, who summarised the results of their own 
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efforts as well as results collected from different 
countries. Certain tests which had not done so well as 
expected were eliminated or shifted to different years 
in the scale; new tests were, thought out; particular 
attention was given to methods of questioning and 
scoring. In ail 90 tests were drawn up, 6 for each 
year df age from 3 to 10, 8’for the children of 12, 6 
for those Of 14, 6 for a’f^erdge ' adults, 6 for “superior 
adults” and 16 tests were kept as reserve or aiterna- * 
five tests if required. The following is a list of the 
tests id the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Sinion 
Seale. Those marked Al. are afternative or reserve 
tests. Instructions for applying and marking the 
tests will come later on.» 

AGE'S 

[(> lesU, eaofi valued as equal lo 2 mnnt/!s\} 

(1) .To point to parts of the body. _ Three out 

of four must be shown correctly. (Show 
me your eye; your ear; yOur nuAith; your 
nose.) ' 

(2) To name familiar objects. Three out of 
five must be named correctly. (What i.s 
this ? showing pencil, coip, watch, key, 

^gg-) 

(3) Enumeration of objects in pictures. Keep 
two or three standard pictures, showing,, 
say, an indoor scene, a street scene, _ 
a held scene. Ask the child to name some 
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things he sees in the picture. It will be a 
pass to name correctly at least three ob- 
jects in one picture. 

(4) To give six correctly. (Are you a little 
boy or a little girl ? 

(6) To repeat sentences of six or seven sylla- 
bles. Say this- after me : My brother has 
a little dog ; My pen is in my pocket ; I 
have lost my new pencil (The test is passed 
if one sentence is repeated without error 
after one reading.) 

(6) To repeat correctly three numbers spoken 
by the examiner. Say: 3-6-2: 8; 5; 3: 
7 ; 4 ; 3 . If one set is pronounced correctly, 
that is a pass. 

AGE 4 

( Six tests, eacti valued as equal to two montds. ) 

(Ijp To compare lines of unequal lenght. “On 
this paper, there are two lines.” Show me 
which is the short one. Show me the long 
one.” Then change the position of the 
paper and ask the same again. The trial 
is passed if no error is made in three 
trials. 

(2) To discriminate between different forms'. 
Place belore the child a card containing 
circles, rectangles, triangles. The exami- 
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ner has a duplicate set. He indicates a 
circle on his duplicate paper, and asks, 
“Can you find me one like this ? Now, 
(indicating the triangle) can you find me 
another like this ?” The test is passed if 
seven out of ten attempts are correct. 

(3) Counting annas, up to four. Place four 
annas before the'pupil. “Now X want you 
bo count these annas. Begin-one !” The 
child must count correctly up to four, 
touching each with the finger. 

(4) Copying a square, using pencil. To pass, 
one out of three efforts must be a fair 
attempt at a square. 

(5) Test of comprehension. “What should 
you do when you are feeling cold ? when 
yon are thirsty ? ; when you are tired ? ; 
when you are sleepy? ” Two out of three 
must be answered with some sense. 

I (6) Repeating four numbers. -One must be 
correct out of three efforts. 

(Al.) Repeating sentences of 12 or 13 syllables. 
One out of three efforts should be quite 
correct . 

AOK 5. 

(Six lest'n, tacfi valued as two niontfls.) 

(1) Comparison of weights. Two weights are 
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necessary, cubes of equal size and appea- 
rance, weighing 3 and 15 gms. respecti- 
vely. The pupil must pick out heavy and 
light three times without error. 

(2) Naming colours. On a prepared card, the 
pupil must name four colours: red; blue; 
green ; yellow, without error. 

(3) Aesthetic comparison. A picture or dra- 
wing with three pairs of faces ; in each 
pair one is handsome and one is markedly 
ugly or ridiculous. The handsome must 
be indicated without error. 

(4-) Definitions of familiar objects. The ans- 
wer must at least state simply what is the 
use of the object, (chair; cow; spoon; 

book; pencil; table.) Pour out of six must 
be correct. 

(5) Assembling two parts of a divided rect- 
angle. The child is shown a complete rect- 
angle as guide, and invited to assemble 
ihe two parts to make up the figure. To 
pass, two trials to be correct out of three; 
one minute allowed for each trial. 

(6) Three commissions. Eg. “put this key ori 
the desk, opeir the door, and bring me that 
book.” No error is allowed. 

(Al.) Tell me your age. 
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Age 6. 

( S ix tests eacfi valued as equal to two montds . ) 

( 1 ) Right and left. “Show me your right eye ; 
your left hand ; your right ear.” No error. 

(2) Deficient pictures. Show a drawing of a 
head in which some obvious feature, eye, 
mouth, etc. has been omitted. In four 

l i 

effortSjthe missing feature must be correctly . 
named. j 

4 . ^ 

(3) Counting thirteen annas. Give two trials; 
one must be quite correct. 

(4) Test of Comprehension. What would you 

do if : ' 

(a) It began to rain as you were walking to 
.school ? 

(b) You found that your hou,se was burning? 

(c) If you were going somewhere, but missed 
your train ( or bus, ) 

(Two out of Tdree must he answered 
witfi some correct sense.) 

(5) Naming coins. Show one anna, two anna, 
four anna, eight anna piece. (Three out 
of four must be named correctly.) 

(6) Repeating sentences of 16-18 syllables. (One 
out of three efforts must be absolutely 
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correct; or two efforts with one error 
each may be accepted as equivalent.) 

(Al.) Saying whether it is morning or afternoon. 

AGE 7. ' 

(Sip Tests, eacR valued as two' montfis.) 

(1) • Giving number 'bf fingers. The pupil must 

^ive the nuhiber of fingers on right hand, 
left hand, both hands. No errors for pass. 

(2) Describing pictures. The same pictures 
as in Age 3 Test 3, but here definitely 
half of the response must be description 
of the picture and not merely enumeration 
of objects. 

(3) To repeat five numbers. (One out of three 
trials must be completely correct.) 

(4) To tie a bow-knot. One is shown as 
model and one minute is allowed. 

(5) To give differences between objects, three 
pairs of objects are used : fly and butter- 
fly ; stone and egg, wood and glass. In 
two out of the three a definite difference 
must be given. 

(6) To copy a diamond-shaped figure. Pencil 
is used. Two efforts out of three must be 
passable. 
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(ALl) To name the days of the week. Three 
questions are then asked to check unders- 
tanding. To. pass, the pupil must . name 
the days in correct order and answer two 
of the three check questions correctly. 

(A1.2) To repeat backwards three numbers given 
by the examiner. Three series are given, 
and two out of three must be correct for 
a pass. 

AGE 8. 

(Six tests eaefi valued as equal to two monlfis) 

(1) Ball and field test. (See Cda/p. on detailed ^ 
description of tests.) 

(2) Count back from 20 to 1 (Time 40 seconds. 
One error allowed.) 

(3) Test of Comprehension higher degree. 

What should you do ? 

(a) When you have broken something 
belonging to another person ? 

(b) When you are on your way to school 
and see that you are going to be late ? 

It 

(c) If a companion hits you by accident ? 

{Txvo out of tdree to be answered witH some sense.) 

(4) Give similarities in different pairs of things. 
Eg. What is alike in ; (a) an apple and a 
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mango, (b) wood and coal, (c) iron and 
silver, (d) a ship and a motor car. 

( Two out of four to he ansvfered correctly) 

(5) Giving definitions fuller that merely stating 
what the thing is used for. What is: (a) 
a balloon, ( b ) a tiger, ( o ) a football ( d ) a 
soldier? (Two out of four to be correct.) 

(d) Vocabulary. Defining 20 words. 

Al.« To name six coins: pie, one anna, two 
anna piece, fo\ir anna piece, eight anna 
piece, one rupee. (No error allowed. ) 

AGE 9. 

( filix tests, eacfl valued at two motilfis . ) 

(1) What is the date? Required, name of 
day, month, day of month, year. Allow 
3 days of error in day of month, but on 
error in the other three. 

(2) ” Arranging five weights in order of weight. 

As before, cubes of equal size and appea- 
rance, weighing 3,6,9,12, 15 gram.s. 
Must be done correctly twice out of three 
efforts. 

(3) Giving change for money. Using a rupee 
and some small change, ask the child to 
give change for a four-anna purchase, 
seven annas, ten annas, ( No pencil or 
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paper allowed. Two out of three to be 
correct. ) 

(4) Repeating four numbers backwards. Eg. 
I am going to say four numbers, and I 
want you to repeat them backwards: 
3-8-4-7. (One effort out of three must 
be correct. ) 

(6) To make up sentences using three words. 
Eg. “ Make a sentence using (a) boy; gar- 
den; ball ( b ) cow; milk ; butter ( c ) bicycle; 
road ; stone. Instead of a sentence, two 
co-ordinate clauses may be accepted. 

( T wo out of tdree groups to be done corredli/. ) 

(6) Name the month of the year (Either 
Christian or Pasli Calendar. ) • 

(Al.) Giving the total value of a number of 
different stamps. ( Second attempt given 
if total is wrong but individual values are 
known. 

AGE 10. 

( Six tests, eaefi valued at two -fnontfis. ) 

(1) Vocabulary. To define thirty words from 
a selected list. 

(2) To recognise absurdities of statement and 
correct them. Eg. “The road is uphill 
from here to Secunderabad, and uphill 
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coming back again. ” What is wrong with 
that? (Four ont of five to bo properly 
corrected. ) 

(3) To reproduce by drawing designs from 
memory, after being shown them for ten 
seconds (In two efforts, one should be 
correct and one fairly similar to the 
original. ) 

(4) To read a short passage containing eight 
points of memory; then to report it from 
memory. Two ertors allowed in reading, 
and six points at least must be reported. ) 

(6) Comprehension. More difficult than at 
Age 8. Eg. What should yon do when; 

(a) some one asks your opinion ahout a 
person you do not know well ? 

(b) you are about to start an itnf)ortant 
, piece of work ? 

(e) why should we judge a })eraon more by 
Ins acts than by Ins words? 

(0) To repeat or name any sivfy words. 

' / 

(Al.) I'o repeat six numbers after hearing them 
once. (One effort out of two should be 
quite correct) 

( Al.) To repeat sentences of from 20-22 syllables 
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( One out of three to he' correct, or two 
with one error each.) 

AGE 12. 

( EigHt tests, valued at tHree montfis eacfi. ) 

(1) Vocabulary. 40 words. (A rough defini- 
tion of 40 words from a prepared list, 
enough to show that the meaning is 
known. ) 

(2) Definition of abstract words. Eg. hope; 
greed; envy; charity; justice. (Three 
out of five to be given an understandable 
definition. ) 

(3) Ball and Field test. See chap. Should 
show evidence of a definite search-plan. 

(4) Arranging jumbled sentences. Eg. “For 
the started an we country early at hour.” 
Two out of three to be correctly rearran- 
ged; one minute to each sentence. 

(5) Deriving moral or lesson of fables. Eg. . 
Hercules and the Waggoner; The Fox and 
the Crow etc. 

(6) Repeating five numbers backwards. ( One 
effort out of three to be quite correct. ) 

(7) Interpretation of pictures. Explanation 
of the action or scene is required 
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entnueration of objects is at this stage not 
enough. 

(8) Giving similarities or common points in 
three things. Eg. In what way are the 
following similar? 

snake; bull; sparrow 
book; teacher; news-paper 
wool; cotton; leather 
nail; anna; piece of wire 
rose ; mango ; tree 

AGE 14. 

( Six tests, valued at four montfis eacfi . ) 

(1) Vocabulary. Eifty words from selected 
list, and the response should show rou hly 
that the meaning is known. 

(2) " Induction test. (Holes made in folded 

papers ; see chap ) The test is passed if the 
rule is grasped by the sixth folding. 

(3) Repeating seven numbers. (Two out of 
three efforts to be quite correct. ) 

(4) Problems of fact. Eg. A man walking 
through the jungle suddenly stopped, very 
much frightened. He had almost placed 
his foot upon a - what ? 
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My neighbour has been having some visitors this 
morning. First there came quickly to his house a 
doctor, then a lawyer and a priest. What do you 
think was happening there ? 

A villager coming to town for the first time saw 
a man riding along the street. He said, “That man 
is lazy. He walks sitting down.” What was the 
man riding upon, that caused the villager _to say 
this?” 

( Two out of tfiree to be correctly answered. ) 

(5) Arithmetical reasoning. Eg. ( a ) If a man 
earns eighty rupees a month and spends 
sixty five rupees a month, how long will 
he take to save seventy five rupees ? { b ) 

• If two pencils cost eight annas how many 
pencils can you buy for four rupees ? ( c ) 
If cloth costs 15 annas a yard what will be 
the price of seven feet of cloth ? 

( One minute is given for each problem;* two out 
of three to be answered correctly.) 

(6 ) The clock. Supposing that it is six-twenty- 
two o’clock, or twenty two minutes past 
six, can you see in your mind where the 
large hand of the clock would he and 
where the small hand w'ould be? Now 
suppose that the two hands of the clock 
change places; the minute hand takes the 
place of the hour hand. What time would 
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it be now? Do the same with the times 
MO and 2-46 o’clock, i.e. ten 'minutes past 
eight and fourteen minutes to three o’clock. 
( Two oat of three must be answered wuth 
no more error th^n 3-4 minutes, ) 

AVERAGK ADULT 

{Test for 16 years or over. Six tests, five montlis easy.) 

(1) Vocabulary, Sixty five words from special 
list. 

(2) Explaining moral lesson or theme of fables. 
(As in Age XII, but a broader and fuller 
explanation required as explained in later 
Chapter. ) 

(3) Difference between abstract names of 
qualities, &c. Eg. What is the difference 
between laziness and idleness; evolution 
and revolution; poverty and misery; 
character and reputation; fame and 
rumour boldness and insolence ? 

( Tfiree good answers out of four required. ) 

(4) Problem of the enclosed boxes. ( You see 
this box. Inside it are two smaller boxes. 
In each of the smaller boxes there is a 
still smaller box. How many boxes are 
there altogether, Counting this one?) 
Next: Here is another box. This box has 
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two small boxes inside, and each of the 
small boxes contains two tiny boxes. How 
many boxes are therein all? The third 
problern states that there are three small 
boxes inside, and each of them contains 
three tiny boxes. In the fourth problem, 
there are four small boxes inside, each 
containing four tiny boxes. ’ 

(6) To repeat six numbers backwards. Eg. 
Listen to the following; I am going to give • 
you some numbers, and I want you to say 
them backwards: 4-7-1-9-6-2. (One 
efi'ort out of three must be absolutely 
correct. ) 

(6) Use of a code. See later Chapter on detail 
for this test. 

Al. 1) To repeat sentence of 28 syllables. (One 
effort out of three must bd absolutely 
correct. ) 

Al. 2)^ Understanding of physical relations, (a) 
Path of a cannon ball. Draw la line on 
paper 6-8 inches long; at one end, above 
this line draw' a short line 3/4 inches long, 
parallel to the original line. The long line 
represents level ground, and the short line 
a cannon which is parallel to the ground. 
The cannon has been fired and the ball 
struck the ground here (make a mark) 
Take the pencil and draw a line showing 
■ the path of the cannon ball from the 
cannon to where it struck the ground, (b) 
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(b) We know that water holds up a fish that is 
in it. Suppose we have a pail j)artly full 
of water. We weigh it in the scales, and 
find the weight of pail plus water to be 
fifteen pounds. Now we put a fish weigh- 
ing two pounds into the water. What will 
be the total weight now ? 

(c) A man has a gun which shoots well up to 
100 yards and over. He is shooting at this 
pail. Is it harder for him to hit the pail 
at 100 yards than it is at 50 yards? 
Explain. 

This list of tests differs in some respects from 
the Binet scale of 1908 and also from that of 1911. 
There has been extensive experiment and tests have 
been eliminated or raised or lowered in the scale. 
The method of applying and the scoring have been 
tried out in full so as to secure absolute uniformity in 
handling.^ This scale has proved itself. Children 
tested by it tend to show the same result two or 
three years after, when tested by the same or another 
teacher. Earlier scales tended to yield varying results 
under similar circumstances; mental ages obtained 
by the same children in later years. In the original 
Binet scale, superior intelligence or slight grades of 
mental deficiency were often overlooked and classed 
as ’‘low average.” This is important, because it is 
highly desirable to have a scale of intelligence tests 
that is uniform and to be depended upon at all stages. 
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It is, of course, not claimed that absolute perfection 
has been attained, or that it will ever be. 

V 

. Tfie Prevalence of Intelligence Grades. 

It is of value to know the distribution of the 
various classes of intelligence in a nation, to estimate 
how high is the average level and how great are the 
percentages above and below that average. It is only ' 
by applying the tests to very large numbers in diffe- 
rent areas of a country that jbhe answer to this 
question can be secured, and it is not likely that this 
can be done in India for years to come. Even then 
the question would be complicated by the existence 
of large sections of uneducated and poverty-stricken 
people. The figures which follow are taken from 
Professor Terman’s findings in the case of American 
children; while research has not been so thorough in 
England, results are approximately similar. Keep in 
mind roughly that if a child of, say, 10 years shows 
by test a mental age of S years, his mental W Intelli- 
gence Quotient is 8/10 or 80; if ha shows a mental 
age of 12 years, his I.Q. is 12/10 or 120. Normal 
intelligence would be 10/10 or 100 %. 

The average intelligence group will contain slight 
divergencies; in practice there will be little difference 
between the child testing at 98 and the one classed as 
102. The examiner, because he represents the human 
factor, is entitled to this small margin. So we shall 
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take average intelligeace as applying to all children 
whose intelligence quotients come in the group 96-105. 

In a test made of lOCJO unselected American 
children, Terman made the distribution of intelligence 
to be as follows : — 


I. Q. 

Percenting 

136-45 

•55 

126-35 

2-3 

116-25 

90 

106-15 

32-1 

96-105 

33-9 

86-95 

20-1 

76-85 

8-6 

66-75 

8-6 

66-65 

•33 


The above were calculated on the results obtained 
from the 905 children of 5-14 years of age; it was 
found that those of 15 years and over tested on a 
lower ]e-*'el since there were so many retarded deficients 
and below averages among them. The largest single 
group will be seen to consist of those who are of 
average intelligence, that is, testing at from 96 to 105. 
It will be seen that the groups ascending from average 
to genius ( 136-45 ) correspond approximately in num- 
bers with the groups descending from average to 
mental deficiency (66-05). 

Since the various groups showing diflerent degrees 
of intelligence merge gradually, each shading off into 
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the next, it will be apparent that there is no single 
dividing line between average intelligence and mental 
deficiency, or between average intelligence and genius. 
The genius and the mentally deficient are not different 
psychological types, but different forms of the same 
type. The percentage of mental deficiency in a 
nation will depend on the standard that is set up for 
assessing mental deficients. We cannot call a man 
tall or short until we have first agreed what an 
average justifies “tall” or “short.” 

The common opinion of teachers, that there are 
far more below the average than above it, is not 
found to be true in fact. The figures are approxi- 
mately equal. Moreover it is found that the numbers 
of average, above average and below average are 
generally the same at any age. In addition tests 
carried out on the same children over a number of 
\ears shatter another old-fashioned idea, that a 
siandavd of intelligence in childhood is liable to 
great changes in later years. On the contrary, very 
c lever pupils do not, as often supposed, fall away as 
they grow older; nor do deficient pupils improve 
greatly under “coaching” and special classes, 
although removal of physical or social disabilities and 
bad environment may release repres^-ed abilities. But 
natural intelligence a-- represiuited by a correct 1 . Q. 
remains fairly constant. Of course the mental age of 
a pupil has 110 point at all unless considered in relation 
to his actual age. Ihvo jiupils, one of twelve and one 
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■eight years may have a mental age of twelve years. 
The first is, obviously, retarded and deficient in 
intelligence, while the second is normal. 

Sex makes little difference. The intelligence of 
females is at least as high as that of males. The Jack 
_ of education opportunity is the full explanation of the 
smaller, number of women in positions of distinction 
in any e untry. In India, there is no need to stress 
this point. There would seem, indeed to be a definite 
superiority oi girls up to the age of thirteen, but a 
faJhng off after that. There are some tests of intelli- 
gence which, suit boys and so they do better in them, 
such ,as arithmetical calculation, giving change for 
money, reversing the handspf the clock, and so on. 
But girls score more in copying designs from memory, 
making aesthetic comparisons, answering questions of 
conaprehension. The differences, on the whole, are 
negligable. 

Another much debated point is the extent to 
which- intelligence corresponds to the social and home 
environment from which a child comes. Tests of 
British children show that there is an effect. If we 
■ take an average home, a superior home, and a poor 
home, we are likely to find the child from the superior 
home some 7 points above the average, while the 
child from the poor home is 7 points below the 
average. That is, of course, when we measure the 
homes in terms of culture and ordered social life such 
as supply a better or worse home background. But 
the child of intelligence and inquiring working-class 
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parents is likely to do better tbat the spoilt child from 
the ill-run mansion of a degenerate millionaire. 

The Intelligence Quotient, as might be expected, 
is usually found to correspond fairly well to the child’s 
school work. When cases of disagreement are found, 
often it will be because the actual age of the pupil, 
has not been taken into consideration. The school 
authorities too often classify a pupil’s work ' as nor- 
mal, paying no regard to the fact that he is well over 
or under the age of the class in which he is working. 
Such a pupil would, under the tests, be graded 
as inferior or superior. In this way we will be able to 
identify children of, say, ten-year intelligence in 
Classes X, IX, VIII, VII, and VI. As a rule if we find 
in school that a pupil’s mental age fails to correspon- 
ding with the class in which he works, that pupil is 
either very clever or very dull. The average pupil is 
seldom found to be far misplaced. Children showing 
an I. Q. of 70-80 seldom do good work in the class 
where they .should be by age, but will usually be found 
retarded. Children showing I. Q. of 120 and over are 
n.»ually found in classes one or two year.s in advance 
of actual age but not, as a rule, so far forward as 
they should be on a consideration of intelligence alone. 
That is because authorities often promote on age, 
rather than on merit, and have a mistaken tendency 
to keep back the brilliant young pupil. 

The tests have been checked individually and in 
relation to the resiilts of the .scale as a whole. For 
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example, if it is found that ten-year-old children 
with intelligence above the average pass a certain 
test consistently in higher numbers than ten-year- 
old children with intelligence-avetHge, or lower, then 
that test must be accepted as a reliable index of intel- 
ligence. By dint of prolonged research it has been 
found that all the tests used, including many that 
have Jjeen steadily criticised, have a real connection 
with intelligence. A number which, on first angeres- 
tion, seemed likely to be of value have proved on 
trial to be less reliable than anticipated, and have 
been discarded. No single test alone yields sufficient 
results to come to a conclusion ; a great number of 
tests are necessary in assessment of intelligence. 
Intelligence has many different sides, and the accidents 
of training and surroundings may be such that one 
test is more likely to be passed than another. It is in 
a large number of tests that a good chance of a 
reliable assessment lies. 


VI 

Dijferent Glass of Intelligence Quotients. 

We have already mentioned that there is no 
dividing line between the various degrees or classes of 
intelligence such as superior, Above Average, Aver- 
age, Below Average, Inferior. Very often it is merely 
a matter of definition and depends on the standards 
we have set up. At the same time, it is desirable to 
have some agreement on terminology and not to use 
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names without a fixed agreement of 'their connotation. 
On the results of the tests on 1000 unselected American 
children, motioned in the previous chapter (and 
there is no reason for thinking that there is any 
marked difference in British or Indian adolescents ) 
the, following descriptive terms were drawn up: 


Above 140 
120-140, 

110-120' 

90-110 ' 
.80-90 


70-80 


Below, 70 


Classification 

'Near Cenius, or Grenius. 
Very Superior Intelligence 
Superior Intelligence 
Average Intelligence. 
Dullness (Not feeble* 
mindedness. ) 

Bprder line-eithr^r great 
dullness or feeble-minde^- 
ness. 

Definite feeble-mindedness. 


Of the feeble-minded, those from 50-70 are usua- 
lly descHbed as morons (or unreasoning autoniata) 
and may often be trained to perform manual and 
unskilled Ja, hour fairly, well. It will be recognised 
that the moron who tests at 69 is a high moron and 
the one testing at 60 is a low moron. Those testing 
at 25-50 are described as imbeciles and those under 
25 as idiots. In practice, no one testing at under 50 
will be found in public schools among ordinary pupils ; 
it IS doubtful whether any of the border-line groups 
should be there unless in special classes, for they will 
gain nothing from ordinary instruction and will retard 
or harm average pupils. But many border-line eases 
do find their way into schools, where they are termed 
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“dunces” and “blockheads,” instead of being recog- 
nised for what they really are. 

There are, then, many grades of deficiency in the 
survey of intelligence, ranging from slightly below 
average to complete idiocy. If we take words litera- 
lly, anyone under average is mentally defieient, but 
of the great number of those to whom this would 
apply, only a small percentage would be described as 
feeble-minded. The definition drawn up by the 
English Royal commission on Mental Deficiency is (in 
substance): “A feeble-minded person is one who is 
incapable, because of mental dpfect existing from 
birth or from an early age, (a) of competing with 
his normal fellows or, (b) of managing himself and 
his affairs with ordinary prudence. Now there is no 
mention here of a degree of backwardness in school 
vork, but rather a degree of social and practical 
inefficiency. Of course inefficiency or otherwise, in 
the practical affairs of life is affected by other 
influences, moral, emotional and physical. A manual 
labourer with an I. Q. of 70 may be on paper distinct- 
ly deficient in intelligence', but because of solid 
temperament and healthly body may manage exce- 
llently in the mechanical routine of the duties by 
which he earns a living. In his own environment and 
social surroundings, such a man is well up to normal. 

The second part of the definition, too, “ managing 
his affairs with ordinary prudence” also depends to a 
great extent on the social environment. In the down- 
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trodden and vice-encircled population of a slum city, 
thousands of high-grade morons would never be 
thought of avs mentally weak, because the standard is 
so low. Hence it must be kept in mind that the 
standards we set up by our intelligence tests are those 
of normal society, and our standards are psycholc^ical. 
But, in short, we must class as feeble-minded to some 
extent most of those who test at under 70, for we 
seldom think of deliberately keeping up a section of 
society as suitable for moron-employment as porters 
and labourers in mechanical spheres. 

t 

Here are some examples of feeble minded children. 

(a) Asaf A. Boy aged 11 years, 3 months. 
Prom a wealthy but ill-organised home. Had always 
plenty of money to spend, his family being in a 
flourishing business as merchants. Had been promo- 
ted from class to class till he reached Class 6 but 
mainly because of his size and age. When tested at 
Age 9, could not give any correct answer irr the date 
test ( 2 ) Arranged weights in any order by guess- 
work and could not apply his senses to any critical 
examination of the varying weights, (3) Gave 
correct change from one rupee when the purchase was 
eight annas, but failed in any odd numbei, (4) In 
repeating four numbers backwards, alw^ays made at 
least one mistake ( 5 ) Did not manage to make one 
fair sentence out of the group of three words, ( 6 ) 
Named eight months correctly but in jumbled order. 
Pinally, was found to have mental age of 6 years 
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Befinitely deficient, and not likely ever to rise above 
mental age of 7-8 years. 

I. Q. 55. 

J. M. Boy of 17 years ; mental age on testing, 
10 'years, 2 months. This boy had two brothers, botli 
definitely deficient and in the border-line category. 
His father was a very intelligent man in a responsible 
legal position, but the mother had a definite deifcieney 
in intelligence. Bailed to give any response ini, 3 
and 4 tests of the 12 years group. I. Q., about 59. 
This boy was well-behaved but lacking in all initia- 
tive; took no part in any play activity but was easily 
led into breaches of rule.s. Two teachers simply 
thought that he was “very dull” and “should work 
harder.” But he was definitely deficient in numlal 
ecpiipment, and, when I saw him at the age of 20, in 
spite of intensive cramming he was in ijihe same position 
and would have yielded the same intelligence qiiotieni . 
He had simply reached his limit. 

K. ' Rao. A boy of 14 years; his father vas a 
successful vakil. The home surroundings were qidte 
.satisfactory; the boy had come to school at the age of 8 
and started with boys of 5-6 years. On testing, 
showed a mental age of 10 years ; he was in a class of 
boys who were averaging 10-11 years. I. Q. a))oiit 
70. (As there is no registration of births in India, it 
is never certain what a pupil’s real age is, and .so theie 
are limits to the exact accuracy of an I. Q. 1 alwaj^s 
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guve the pupil the benefit of any doubt.) Again the 
teachers agreed that the boy was “dull” or “thick- 
headed.” He was more than that, being a low border- 
line or mor )n case, unlikely to improve much on a 
mental age of 10 years. 

A. N. Boy aged apparently 18-19 (his parents 
could not say Avith any certainty.) Doing poor work 
in Class VII. Tea,chers said that he w'as “ almost up 
to the average, ” overlooking the fact that the rest of 
the class were boys of 13 - 14 years. On te.sting, 
showed an I.Q. of 75. ( His age was taken" as tO fur 

1 he test, anything over that being ignored.) At his 
true age of at least 18, it is p.robable that he has 
settled down to a mental age of 12 years and is un- 
likely ever to develope beyond that. Yet his parents 
were paying lavishly for coaching and wished to send 
him to college. Ho took no part in games, used to 
.stand about listlessly during leisure, was made a butt 
by smaller boys from whom he had to be protected,. 
Three years later, he was studying entirely un«k^. pri- 
vate tutors but had made no progress wli'atever, 
This lad was definatelyl deficient, and to try to drag 
him through the usual s-chool course was merely cruel- 
ty. Yet he wrote neatly, could sing fairly well, 
and could read aloud without, many mistakes, and 
his teachers thought him “almost average” 

Sri K. Boy aged 9 yeans, 7 months. On testing, 
showed mental age of 7 years, 1 month. Was in Pri- 
mary School in Class III, not doing any work well. 
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Physif'ally healthy but subject to dreaminess and 
wandering attention, and very slow in comprehendi ng 
any new point Writing sprawling and irregular, 
books and clothing always dirty and untidy. This 
boy came from a poor family where he had undoubted- 
ly been neglected, but in three years at school did not 
appear to improve at all; at the end of that period 
still showed I.Q. of about 75. May reach Class VII 
or VIII but is definitely deficient in intelligence, and 
no amount of stimulation will make him, in the v, ords 
of his teachers, “make up. ” 

In all the above cases, there should have been 
no disagreement among observant teachers as to the 
real state of affairs. Yet in several such cases, 
feeble-mindedness had never been suspected, but ' 
every case had been approached as if pressing and 
extra tutors in spare time could transform the pupils 
into normal. But none of them should have been 
sitting in the classes suitable for normal children, and 
all required special tuition arranged for the defective. 
About 2 or 3 percent, that is about four or six out of 
every 200 pupils are as defective as those mentioned. 
But teachers are accustomed to finding one or two of 
them in each new bat(h of pupils coming forward, 
and just think of them as the normal and unavoidable 
proportion of “dull boys.” 

We have seen that border-line cases come some- 
where between that class where mental deficiency is 
clearly recognisable and the higher group classed as 
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dull and backward but not mentally deficient. Mostly 
they are doubtful cases and in some instances are capa- 
ble of improvement, even in a feW” cases of being raised 
to average status. It is not possible to say that those 
ol a certain I. Q. are doubtful, because we must keep 
in mind that other things than intelligence play a part 
in the conduct of life. Steady neryes and emotions, an 
industrious nature, and a helpful environment may , 
help the individual with I. Q. of 70 to make a passage 
through life. On the other hand, a person with I. Q. 
of 76 or over may be handicapped further by neurotic 
tendencies, poor health and absence of moral restrain- 
ts, and so may be in every sense deficient. For 
example, two boys in the same class, namely IX, were 
both aged 16 plus. Both were definitely below average 
and making a poor effort at School work. A tested 
at 70 and B at 72 ; their mental age was fairly similar 
and equal to 12 years. A was of poor parents who 
were not very ambitious for his future; he left school 
and made a fair living for himself as an apprentice in 
a motor garage. In that environment, he would not 
be regarded as deficient. But B was the son of a 
headmaster who insisted against advice in cramming 
at a College course. At the age of 20 he still tested 
at an I. Q of 73 (age above 16 being disregarded); 
had failed completely in an attempt at School Leaving 
Certificate, and w:as showing signs of strain owing to 
the effort to make him into what he Was not. In his 
environment, he was undoubtedly deficient. Thus 
border-line cases depend very much on finding the 
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correct environment, and to defy this dictum is to 
run counter to a law of Nature. Ironically the chil- 
dren of teachers and other educated men are often the 
ones to suffer. Here is a typical border-line case 
quoted from Professor Terman. 

M. P. Boy aged 14; mental age, 10-8; I. Q. 77. 
Has been tested four successive years, T. Q. being 
always between 75 and 80 in school nearly 8 years and 
has been promoted to fifth grade. At 15 was doing 
poor work in the sixth grade. Good school advanta- 
ges] as the father has tried conscienciously to give his 
children “a good education.” Perfectly normal in 
appearance and in play activities and liked by other 
children, seems to be thoroughly dependable both 
in school and in outside work. Will probadly become 
an excellent labourer and will pass as perfectly 
normal, notwithstanding a grade intelligence which 
will not develop above 10 or 12 years. 

(t 

This shows one point, that in western countries 
there is mostly scope for the border-line cases in the 
ranks of manual labour, where a good artisan is a 
respectable member of society with a reasonable stan- 
dard of living. But it is sad to confess that in India 
we have not yet a proletariat, a class of workmen' 
with a good social life and held in respect for their 
contribution to the w'clfare of the community. La- 
bour is to a great extent degraded by being left to an 
illiterate and backward class, so that the problem of 
the border-line case born of respectable parents is 
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more acute in India, and such a child will hardly 
escape a well-meant effort to push him through the 
usual high School and College course. 

It might be possible to make out another class, 
normal but dull, or, as it is sometime described, poor 
average. There are many in this class, and it would 
be wrong to describe them as feeble-minded, but 
they are just so far below normal in intelbgenoe that , 
they cannot quite keep up with the ordinary work 
and problems of the intellectual side of school life. 
They will be found in the group testing at about 80, 
say from 75-85. Here is a case: 

K. B. Boy aged 10 plus, ( exact are uncertain ) 
1. Q. 84. Tested two years later, I. Q. 80. This 
time, his mental age was 11, which does not ^eemtoo 
bad since his real age was no more than 12-6. At this 
age he was rather backward in class IV ; he was satis- 
factory in general character and in habits. Teachers 
thought him perfectly average, but was always behind 
the others in the class for which he was already over- 
age. In spite of special attention, he had not 
improved on this position at the age of 14. He is not 
feeble-minded; there is nothing wrong in his home 
environment. He is merely dull, and will not be 
well-advised to try to advance beyond Class VIII, 
which standard he may complete after one or two 
failures. He could probably do better in a special 
class for similar students who require to advance more 
slowly than the normal pupils ; but few jj-istricts have 
such provision. 
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The pupils testing at 90-110, or average students, 
offer few problems and usually go through life without 
great successes or failures, excejrt that in their case 
family influence and wealth often elevates them into 
positions not attainable by poorer pupils with richer 
intelligence. Some 60 per cent of all school children 
test between 90 and 110, though it is obvious that 
the tbp and bottom of this range might be described 
as high average and low average. Such types are so 
recognisable that to give cases is unnecessary. Of 
average children, however, the lower range does not 
always fit well into higher education. For example, 
Tej, in his last year of High School tested at I. Q. of 
92 ; he had to appear a second time before passing 
School Leaving Certificate. He did poor work in 
Intermediate Science in College, but in his Inter- 
mediate Examination passed in physics and failed in 
Chemistry. On repeating the whole examination, he 
passed in Chemistry but this time failed in Physics. 
He was a tireless w^orker, spending hours far into the 
night in reading. Such students are corrimon enough ; 
they usually get a low degree in one of two years 
above the normal course. The system '’i^*Vi''fk'ult 
which demands this qualification, when other and 
more practical courses of instruction would get far 
more out of the low -average student. 

Superior intelligence, or pupils who at school test 
at 110-120 naturally make better progress than the 
average, and are usually definitely recognised at their 
luoper vahm. Professor Terman found this class to 
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be five times as numerous among children of superior 
social status as among the poor. This does not 
seem to hold good in India, where often riches lead to 
neglect and pampering of families, and the children of 
the well-to-do are regarded as being exempt from the 
normal discipline and need for regularity. In any 
case, such above-average pupils are plentiful enough 
in our schools, and are often enough prevented from 
doing better by being tied down to the rate of progress 
of the average child. It is with children of exceptional 
intelligence, those testing at 120-140, that the diffi- 
culty lies, for they are often not recognised, or ate 
kept back in. deference to a mistaken idea that promo- 
tions and accelerated progress will entail physical 
harm. About 3 per cent will be found to test at 126 
or over. They will often be found advanced one year, 
or even two, in their classes, and unusually get the 
highest places in class work. Professor Terman writes: 
“The 120-140 group is made up almost entirely of 
children whose parents belong to the professional or 
very successful business classes. The child of a skilled 
labourer belongs here occasionally, the child of a 
common labourer very rarely indeed ’ ’ Such children 
are seldom allowed to advance in school at the pace 
which would be natural to them. They are often 
found among children of their own age, where there 
is little incentive to do their best and honours couie 
too easily. Sir C. V. Raman was found fit to enter 
College at 12 years; many children of 14-15 attain 
that progress Here is a typical case : 



N. Ali. Age 9 years, 1 month; me.utal ago 11 
yc'ars. 3 months. I. Q. 129. Father ( dead ) had 
been an accomplished oriental scholar. Was given 
too mnch attention at home and mother sent him 
to school rather unwillingly; physical health very 
good. Absorbed all new work without eftort or 
repetition; was quiet, and modest in behaviour. 
Played gajjies with keen s[)irit and average skill. 
In spite of irregular attendance was two year.s in 
advance of his age, and always took a high place 
in his class. With regular attendance could have 
have been fit for College entrance at 14. 

1. S. Hindu hoy aged 10 years 4 month.s; men- 
tal age 13 years, 10 months; I.Q. 133. Son of a' 
father who had done well in studies though be , 
had not made further .use of it, being a land- 
owner. Was two years in advance of the .stage 
to which his age entitled him, and then taking a 
hi gin place, especially in mathematics and science 
subjects. Did not work hard, but could miss a 
week’s work and then make up aJTears in inatlie- 
matios in a single lesson. A lazy genius; had he 
been under the necessity of making his living, 
-iiiight have had a great career' Normal iix con- 
duct and above average in games. Capable of 
leiidership and liked by playfellows. 

There is a curioms and groundless idea that clever 
children are freakish or unbalanced in .some respects, 
Experience does not bear this out. The small percen- 
tage met with who tested so highly as to come under 
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the catogery of “very superior intelligence” “genius” 
were superior to the average in moral Qualities, physi- 
cal activities, and leadership. They were usaily more 
popular and likeabe than the average; on the contrary, 
the small amount of unpleasant offences coming under 
attention, such as will be found in almost any school, 
in the way of thieving indecncy, etc., were invariably 
brought home to pupils below normal in in.elligence. 
Moreover it has not been found that the high results aiicT 
good work of the pupils with a high I. Q. have been 
due to home coaching, extra tutors, and so on. Most 
of them shone by sheer innaie ability, by natural 
mental powers, and in many cases the high level of, 
intelligence which these boys possessed had not been 
fully recognised by either parents or teachers. It is 
just as common for a teacher tp overlook the high 
intelligence of an unduly young pupil in his class a.s 
it is for him to ovedoot the deficieny in an over-age 
pupil. 

# • 

We have to attack another fallacious idea, Ihal. 
in many cases very clever pupils are merely “bookisl>” 
and may he lacking in some personal qualities neces- 
sary for success. This is tiie familiar error of confu- 
sing native intelligence with results obtained in hcliocl 
exiitninalions. Hut very often examination results 
arise from intense memorising, cr.umning, successful 
anticipation of likely questions and the like. In tact 
certain pupils who by such methodK obtained consis- 
tently high marks in examinations did not show a 
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correspondingly high I.Q. in the intelligence tests. 
Of all the pupils I encountered in period of fourteen 
years who showed exceptional intelligence, only tone 
failed in the practical side of life. He took exceptional 
marks in every school and college subjeot, but had 
no interest in games or any other school activities. 
He failed as a teacher to impart his knowledge to 
others, or to keep any control over his classes. There 
was a distinct deficiency of the will in this case ; his 
abilities might have been quite successful in some 
other branch of hfe. 


VI 

THe Scale as a Practical Metfiod 
The Binet Simon Scale is more accurate at arriv- 

# 

ing at an estimate of a pupil’s mental powers than the 
estimate of the most experienced teachers. It has 
come to be recognised as the most reliable index of 
intelligeqce; andjs in many countries a basic part of 
the educational system. Tests actually probe and 
ascertian the general conditions and development of 
intelligence, and not merely chance scraps of know'- 
ledge which the pupil may by good luck possess. It is 
speedy and reliable. A teacher with knowledge of 
the method can in forty minutes arrive at a more 
accurate estimate of a pupil’s intelligence than one 
without the method would form after months of 
unscientific observation. There is all the difference 
that there is between estimating a man’s height by 
guess and measuring it with a graduated yard-rule. 





At the same time, sound experience and training 
to the method of applying the tests is required. This 
does not mean that the work can only be done by a 
Ihoronghly trained expert in psychology, and it does 
not mean that anyone can use the scales after a brief 
study but a good and enthusiastic teacher, taking 
pains to study the scales and collaborate with others 
in comparison of results will soon find that he has a 
better instrument at his disposal than ever before. 
T o watch an experienced examiner in action is essential, 
and to make several tests, under his supervision, on 
children whose mental capabilities are already knowm 
In America, a six-months’ summer school is reckoned 
as long enough to equip an experienced teacher witli 
this knowledge. It is above all things necessary to 
follow absolutely conscienciously the instructions 
laid down. Indeed we must discard the idea that the 
i-ecognition of deficient children is a part of the duties 
to be performed by a medical officer. There is practi- 
cally nothing in the usual curriculum of* medical 
Colleges to equip their graduates with such knowledge. 
It is part of the duties of a teacher, and cannot be 
passed on to the school medical officer. 

Naturally the teacher conducting an intelligence 
test is responsible for establishing touch with his pupil 
and satisfying himself that the response given is likely 
to be the best that the child can give, and that there 
is neither fear nor nervousness. It is much more likely 
that the teacher, .a figure already familiar to the 
pupils, will accomplish this than the more seldom seen 



medical officer or other outside examiner. If there 
is obrious nervousness or indisposition, the test should 
be postponed.^ 

Some have supposed, 'on the analogy of ordinary 
examinations, that once the tests have been used on 
a few subjects in a school, the nature of the tests will 
become- commonly known* and the pupils will come 
prepared with the correct responses. It has been 
shown by experience, however, that only in a few of 
the tests is this likely to happen. The total number 
of the tests is large, and there is no printed paper to 
carry away. The average pupil can carry away with 
him only a limited memory of all that he has experie- 
nced; such tests as repeating sentences, numbers, 
copying deaings atid figures, comparing weights, inter- 
preting pictures, and others do not lend themselves 
to being memorised and repeated to others. Certain 
such as the ball and field test, giving the date, rever- 
sing hands of the clock, &c. might happen to be 
remembered and repeated, but the degree to which 
this has been found to happen is such that it need not 
be taken seriously. Up to 10 years, the possibility 
may be said hardly to exist. 

The question then arises as to whether it is possi- 
ble to use the same set of tests on pupils who have 
had them one or two years previously. Again this is 
to some extent dependent on the age of the pupils and 
on the period which has elapsed since the previous 
testing. Pupils of sujferior intelligence, especially 
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those of 12 years and over, would probably tend to 
recollect the items to some extent. But with children 
of deficient intelligence, it is found that the repetition 
of the same set of tests yields constant results, and 
even those of average intelligence do not seem to 
become familiar with the tests if repeated at annual 
intervals. It will, on the other hand, be found almost 
invariably that after the interval of a year, the 
average child has advanced in niental age by a year. 
If the interval between the tests is two years, there is 
practically no advantage remaining of having been 
over the ground before. 

m 

One criticism has been frequently made, namely 
that ability to respond in several of the tests is due to 
the accident of home or school environment, that one 
child has been in circumstances where the responses 
would be acquired, while another has not. Naming 
coins would be more familiar as an exercise to a child 
habitually in possession of coins ; namingo colours 
would be easy for a well-to-do child posses.sing a paint 
box^ tests of vocabulary would favour the son of 
educated parents where conversation is on a higher 
intellectual range. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
children of parents where in superior social position 
tend to test more highly than the offspring of unedu- 
cated and labouring classes. But every investigation 
that has been made in this connection shows that the 
performance is more* the result of natural mental 
superiority than advantage of environment; the 
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family in superior circumstances is more often so fni-- 
tunately placed because of ability and high character 
than because of good luck, and bequeath to their 
offspring superior powers as well as superior facilities. 
Ability and lack of ability are hereditary. That is 
not to say that there is advantage in superior home 
and school environment, for a child living in restricted 
circumstances, starved of intellectual food, repressed 
and neglected, is at a distinct disadvantage and 
receives no opportunity to develop in the field of 
intellectual growth. But here we are dealing with 
ordinary cases and ordinary differences in environment, 
and there is no reason to think that they play a large 
part in the growth of intelligence. Children from poor 
families, who have been taken away from slums where 
they have been living in poverty and neglect, are 
taken to institutions where they are given a good 
environment and scientific training. Yet they never 
afterwards compare with the general level of the 
pupils iii a good class school for the children of parents 
in a good position. Heredity can not be neutralised 
in one generation. At the same time, innumerable 
cases turn up which defy analysis. The sons of a 
prominent public man of the highest rank and ability 
were studied. Two were normally bright, even above 
average; three, by a different mother, were all defi- 
litely deficient. A single member of an otherwise 
lull family may show superior intelligence or even 
pnius. There is no true guictance for the causes 
nderlying all this; but superior intelligence is always 
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revealed by the tests, as is feeble-mindedness, no 
matter from what type of home the pupil may come. 

VII 

How to use tfie Tests. 

In the lower years, most teachers think the tests 
so trivial as to mean little, but ev^ the simplest are 
real tests to the young child, and call for a certain 
amount of effort and concentration. Thus even at 
the three years’ test, steps must be taken to test in 
an atmostphere which will guarantee that every 
opportunity is given to make the best response possi- 
ble. Keep in mind that the power to attend varies 
greatly, and that in dull children the attention wan- 
ders. Astention or concertation can never be at its 
best if there is any physical disability, or if the child 
is nervous,’ embarassed or afraid. The tests will be 
best handled in a small and quiet room, simply furni- 
shed and preferably already familiar'to the cl^ild. No 
other persons should be present, particularly strangers, 
since they are likely to cause nervousness and self- 
consciousness. It is much better if the teacher con- 
ducting the tests is already known to the child and is 
liked by him; if an assistant is to be present to record 
the scores the same holds good. Terman’s findings 
provide for an external examiner, and he says: “the 
presence of parent, teacher, school principal, or 
governess is to be avoided. Contrary to what one 
might expect, these distract the child more than a 
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strange personality wonld do. ” I am not able to 
discuss this since my own personal experience is 
nothing to set against a finding established by a vast 
amount of careful experiment and research. Never- 
theless I have found that my own pupils, with whom 
I have been on friendly and easy terms, have done 
their best in the efforts I have had them make for me, 
but children to whpm I was strange have tended to 
" be shy and non-responsive. Certainly there should be 
no critical attitude from any spectator, and absolute 
silence must be kept if other are to be present. An 
interruption of any kind cannot be allowed; it tends 
either to distract attention or else to give a hint as to 
what the correct response should be. For the 
purpose of instructing teachers and learners in hand- 
ling the scales, it is sometimes necessary to give a 
demonstration test. For this purpose children should 
be selected who are not likely to be nervous, and the 
examiner should be a person of tact and capability. 
But there will often be an element of doubt about re- 
sults obtained in the presence of witnesses. 

Naturally the examiner must in the beginning 
assure himself that the child is perfectly at ease, and 
take all steps to bring this about. How this is to be 
done depends upon the nature of the subject and the 
methods of the examiner, and if necessary a few 
minutes should be spent in gaining the confidence of 
the pupil. An informal talk about games , the scout 
troop, or in the case of young children, about some 
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interesting picture or toy may help in establishiug 
Iriendly relatipns. When the youngster is chatting in 
a friendly and natural manner, the talk may pass al- 
most imperceptibly into the opening teat. A little 
praise will go long way in securing the necessary con- 
fidence. 

When once the test has started, do not show 
impatience or dis-satisfaction with any response, no - 
matter how unsatisfactory it may be. Even if an 
answer is exceedingly poor,, the examiner should ap- 
pear to be quite pleased with it and should pass over 
errors without remark. If the mistake is obvious even 
to the child, pass it over by saying, “ Perhaps you are 
not did enough to know that. But never mind, you 
are doing quite well. An occasional “Well done 1” 
or “ Very good! ” is desirable, when any reasonable 
response is given. Any remark is justified which keeps 
the child comfortable in mind and interested in what 
is going on. ,..The opening tests should always be fairly 
ea,sy, so that successful performance of them may 
bring about the confident feeling that is so desirable. 
But children differ so widely in temperament that no 
fixed procedure can be laid down as to what the 
examiner should say or do; there must bo a certain 
margin left to the judgment of rhe teacher or exami- 
ner. One eiuld may be nervous, another sulky, and 
another mischievous, and the tactful examiner will 
adapt himself to the varying needs. I’here are certain 
peiboiis who are good examiners, and othei'o who will 
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never become ao. Properly appi cached, the tests will 
not be regarded as a little extra school vork, but 
rather as a novelty of interest and recreative value. 

The time' required to test is, approximately : fur 
4-5 years, ‘10 riStinutes ; for b-7 years, 35 minutes ; for 
7-8 years, 40 minutes ; for 9-10 years, 45 minutes for 
11-12 year, 50 minutes ; for 13-14 years, 55 minutes 
over 14 years, (50 minutes. In piactice, a bright child 
will be finished with before the suggested times and a 
deficient and tardy child will probably require longer. 
But slowness of response and hesitation has often been 
known to go with a high I. Q. so it must not be 
assumed that slowness is an inevitalile sign of defi- 
ciency. If it is possible to hurry on the pupil in a 
goodnatured manner without upsetting him, a tactful 
examiner will do so. But if the test seems unduly 
prolonged to the extent that fatigue and boredom are 
evident, it is better to clo'^e down for an interval, or 
even to postpone the unfinished part to another day. 

All articles required for the test should be ready 
and in proper order. Pictures, designs to be cojiied, 
and colours should be mounted on adequate cards; 
sentences and series of numbers should be kept simi- 
larly. A pupil should never be kept idle while the 
examiner hunts for'some missing article. No remark 
should be made on failures, and the exatrdner should 
not tell the pupil what the correct response should 
have been. The aim is to test and not to teach. 
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Start, as a rule, with, the tests which are just one 
year below the child’s age,' unless there is a good 
reason for believing that he is a definitely deficient 
type. If that group is badly done, it may be neces- 
sary to go down the scale and give the tests of a lower 
group. If, towever, t^e opening group is done satis- 
factorily, go up the scale to the next higher age group, 
and continue doing so until we Oome to the group in 
which the pupil can do none of the tests. This - 
represents the thorough application of the scale. In 
practice, however, if the bright' pupil fails in all save 
one of the tests in a particular group, it would not be 
thought necessary to take him to the group above that. 
Similarly it will be po$sible, in the case of bright 
children, to go no lower down than the group in which 
there is only one failure. But in the case of deficients, 
they must be started at the group where there is a 
complete pass, and takan up the scale tiU. there is 
complete failure. 

The tests have been arranged in the order in which 
it is usually best to apply them, but the examiner 
need not hesitate to depart from this order if he finds 
good reason for doing so. Such tests as naming a 
number of words, pointing our differences or similari- 
ties, are not suitable for opening a test as they might 
create nervousness and consciousness. If a pupil is 
obstinate and silent when asked for a test of memory, 
repeating numbers or comprehension, the examiner 
may tactfully shift to something more novel and 
interesting, and return to the more “dry” tests when 
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a good atmosphere has been established. Some child- 
ren dislike certain tests and others have different 
dislikes. In all cases it is better to try a change 
before registering failure. 

On the other hand, there must be a strict limit 
to the amount of coaxing and pressing that is to be 
placed on the child under examination. It is impossi- 
ble to put too much stress on this point. We all 
know the natural attitude on the part of many 
examiners during an oral examination to help the 
sgbjeot out as possible, even to give part of the res- 
ponse in the hope that thereby the rest of it may come. 
There-must not be the slightest suggestion of anything 
like this, otherwise the test is quite worthless. The 
questions are purposely framed in such a form that 
they can be well understood; in fact it may be said 
that to understand them is part of the test. In 
written examinations and in ordinary oral examina- 
tions, it is well recognised that one examiner is 
“strict” and another “lenient”; in the tests there 
must be absoulte uniformity. Coaxing and explaining 
'the question often pass into suggesting the answers. 
The tests are standardised; so is the method of apply- 
ing them. 'It will not do to frame the test in slightly 
different wording, and no departure can be allowed 
from what has been laid down. To leave out or add 
a single word may make a difference. 

The method of applyicg every individual test 
must be studied and practised fully before the exami- 
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ner uses it for practical purposes. Ag with most thing 
perfection will only oorue with much practice, and 
possibly be bought by some errors. As a general 
rule, it may be laid down that the question is to be 
■put in a direct and clear manner, and nothing added 
to it. If there is any question of it not being under- 
stood, the question may be tepeated as before, but in 
in no way amplified, and this is to be done as seldbm 
as possible. If unforeseen circumstances arise which 
have not been provided for, then the examiner must 
exercise discretion and common sense. 

The records of a test must be kept in full detail, 
and when a test consists of several parts, the sqhre of 
each part must be recorded. It may be necessary to 
refer back to it in the summing up of the final result. 
It makes a difference whether a child just passes in 
the minimum requirement of a test or passes with 
more than is required,* similarly it matters whether a 
failure in another test was in all the parts orln only 
pare of them. A record should also be kept of the 
time taken in each case. It is enough to write “pass” 
or “fail,” audit is better if the complete response 
can be written down. The test is a written document 
which is to be kept for future reference, perhaps even by 
the headmaster of another school to which the pupil 
may subsequently move. To keep simply the result 
of the test is no more reasonable than it would be for 
a pupil to show his mathematics master the answer to 
a problem and say that he had not kept the steps of 
working out. With experience the examiner will not 
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find it unduly difficult to report word for word the 
pupil’s responses, though he should not try to do so 
iflheuTitingdown either delays the test or embarasses 
the pupil. If the latter is the case, then he must 
content himself with writing P or F, for pass or 
failure. A good pass will be P+ and a bad failure 
F — . If some success is achieved, then J P is allow- 
able, but this should be used as sparingly as possible. 
At any rate, the score for each test must be written 
down at once, when it is fresh in the mind of the 
examiner, because scoring is not a- mechanical aifair 
and the fresh impression in the mind must be con- 
firmed at once. There must be no question of post- 
poning judgment in one test* till it is seen what the 
pupil will do in a further test. The test must be 
marked finally and on the spot. It will possibly be . 
of use to make notes on the child’s answers and reac- 
tions US the test proceeds, and the scoring form should 
have margins suitable for that purpo.se. 

r 

The examiner fresh to the use of the te«ts will 
find -that a child does not pass all the tests of one 
age-group and fail in tho.se of the next higher group; 
sometimes the successes and failures are distributed 
over several different years. Intelligence is not an 
even quality, and sometimes a pupil has one kind of 
intelhgence and is lacking in another. Moreover it i.s 
Jin possible to eliminate entirely the factor that some 
good -luck of experience or training has made it 
possible for a certain pupil to pass in a partioul^ir test. 
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while another not equally fortunate in that respect 
may fail. This is not in contradiction of what we 
stated in the beginning, that the tests in the main 
are dependent on intelligence and are not tests of 
accidental knowledge. That is to say, there may by 
fortunate chance for a pupil come an element of luck 
in some single test which happens to coincide with 
part of his home or school trainning ; .but there will be 
no such sustained luck in a large numbers of te.sts 
which call for different kinds of intelligence in different 
s]>heres. As we work up the scale, it is usual to find 
that at last the subject fails one or two tests of a 
group and then in more than that in the next higher 
group. lu the long run we come to a group in which 
he secures no passes and the tests are obviously too 
. high for him. But owing to the possibility of uneven 
intell igence which we have mentioned, it has been known 
for a pupil to fail in several or most tests of a group, 
and then to pass in the most of the tests in the next 
higher group. He should be given credit for this, and 
allowed to continue. This method on the whole, gives 
a sound indication of the general level of intelligence. 

Since we can never rule out of consideration the 
other factors which are liable to affect a child’s mental 
life in addition to natural intelligece, note should be 
made during the test of those other factors and they 
should be given consideration in striking the final 
balance. For exam pie: — 

(a) Social position. (Low”, fair, average, good 
high. ) 
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(b) The teacher’s own estimate of the child’s 

intelligence, as expressed in the same five 
grades as in (a), ^ 

(c) Number of years spent in school, whether 
attendance regular, how many changes of 
schools, promotions, retardations. 

(4) Nature of school work, (the same 6 grades), 

(5) Any physical defects known to exist ; 
adenoids, bad tonsils, deafness, short-sight, 
etc. Any bad moral traits. 

The general remarks of the examiner should give 
some infoi'mation of the child’s general attitude to tlie 
testing expressed in conduct and emotions displayed, 
fi’he judgment and insight of the examiner are power-, 
ful factors in coming to a final conclusion, and the 
tests must never be thought of as mechanical and 
superseding balanced judgment. 

The alternative tests in each year-group are tliere- 
for used iji emergency ; perhaps a regular test has Ijeeii 
spoiled or allowed to leak out prematurely, and so the 
alternative tests is brought in instead. iJuL this is 
the (jiily circumstance in which the alternative test is 
to h(' used. It is not to be tried in place of a legular 
test in wiiidi the pupil has failed. An alternative 
test, however, luighL be given in a case where a pupil 
iahoured luider a certain disadvantage, eg. if tlie 
teaihg \uis being done in^Enghsli with a child who 
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was not very familiar with Englislr, then the vocabu- 
lary test would be severe and might be replaced by 
an alternative test. There must be some reason such 
as this ; otherwise the child who remains silent and 
does not attempt a test should be given a failure. 

The reader will have seen that the first age- 
groups have six tests each, and each counts two 
months in assessing mental age. The eight tests in 
the twelve-year-old group count as three months each 
and the six tests of the fourteen-year-old group count 
as four months each. In testing, we had to find an 
age group for our starting point in which the pupil 
passed all the tests. He should be credited, for 
mental age, with all the tests below that starting 
point, and then to this we add to his mental age two 
, months for each test passed successfully up to and 
including -the 10 year group, three months for each 
test passed in the 12 year group, and four months for 
each test passed in the- 14 year group. (We shall not 
consider the higher age-groups of “ average adult ” 
and “superior adult”). Here is an exani])le for. 
guidance. A. B. passed all the tests in age-gronp 
6 years, five of the six tests in 7 yeai's, four of the 
tests for 8 years, two of those for 9 youis and one in 
the 10 year, group. His record is, then ; — 

Credit for all groups before 6 Years, 5 Y'ears 0 Months 

,, ,, 6 tests of Year 6 ((5x‘2 lutbs) 1 Year 0 Months 

„ „ 5 tests of Year 7(5x2mtlis) 0 Year 10 Months 

„ „ 4 tests of Year 8 (4x2 rnths) 0 Year 8 Mouths 
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„ „ 2 tests of Year 0 (2 x2 mtlis) 0 Years 4 Months 

„ „ 1 test of Year 10 (I x2 mths) 0 Years 2 Months 

Total earned, 8 Years. 

Thus the mental age of A. B. is 8 years. By con- 
sidering his real age, which is 8 years, 7 months, we get 
an 1. Q. of 93, and classify the pupil as “Average. ” 

Here is another example. C.D. tested as follows 

Credit for Years 1 — 8. 8 Years 0 Months 

Six passes in Year 9 (6x2 mths) 1 Year 0 Months 
Four passes in Year 10 14x2 mths) 0 Year 8 Months 
Three passes in Year 12 (3x3 mths) 0 Years 9 Months 
One pass in Year 14 (1 x4 mths) 0 Years 4 Months 

Total earned 10 Years 9 Months 

The pupil 0. D. is 13 years, 9 months in age, • 
Thus his I. Q. 129/165 of 100. 1 e. his I. Q. is 78 and 
the pupil just falls below dullness, a high border-line 
case. (That is, unless from a study of all other 
circumstances the examiner has reason to attribute 
the low scoring to other factors 'such as illness, physi- 
cal disability or long neglect of instruction ) 

It may be that a test has to be hurried, though 
it is better not to undertake the work if suejh is the 
case. However if it is so, and not all the tests can 
be given in the time available, then higher value 
should be given to the owes which are passed. That 
is, if in a test pupil is only given four of the tests in. 
age-grouii 10 years instead of the full six, and passes 
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in three of the four, then tests should be valued at 
three months each instead of two and he should be 
credited with nine months. 

It only requires a little thought to see that the 
difference between mental age and actual age is more 
significant with very young children than with those of 
more advanced years. If a child of five years shows 
a mental age of four years, that is a deficiency to the 
extent of 20% of actual age ; if a boy of ten shows 
himself to have a mental age of nine years, the defi- 
cincy is only 10%. In the case of the five-year-old, 
the deficiency means definite backwardness possibly 
amounting to feeble-mindedness ; in the case of the 
boy of ten, it is just a little departure from the 
average. The child who is found at the age of five to 
be deficient by one year will at the age of ten be 
deficient by three years, in all probability. As we 
have seen, the Intelligence Quotient is arrived at by 
dividing mental age by real age (after redlining both 
to months). In the ease of a teacher doing much 
calculation, a ready -reckoner will save a good deal of 
time and calculation. 

The test have led us to the conclusion that natural 
intelligence improves little, If any, after the age of 
16 years. Some have argued for a later age, but the 
mass of opinion points to this figure. It means that, 
in calculating the I. Q. of any subject over 16, we 
ignoie the extra years and assume him to be 16 in onr 
calculations. That is to say, if we are testing a lad 
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of 19 and another of 17 years of age, in our calcula- 
tions we look on both as being 16 years old. If they 
both show a mental age of 13 years, the quotient ni 
each case is 16/13. 

For use in the Stanford revision tests, there are 
regular Stanford record books. They contain squares 
and diamond figures for copying, a round field for the 
ball and field test, lists of words for the vocabulary 
tests, moral stories and sentences, lists of number's, 
reading selections, arithmetical jiroblems and ^o on. 
It is hoped that in the near future this booklet may 
be translated into Urdu and other Indian vernaculars. 
For any using the tests in English, 'the booklet may 
be obtained from the well-known publishers, Messrs 
George G. Harrap & Co Ltd. Such apparatus as the 
graduated weights may be made in the science room 
of any school, or indeed in any room, keeping in mind 
that the weight must be similar in size and external 
appearance. Even if they are not to Le procured, a 
fair test liiay be made by a keen teacher with material 
that is entirely home made. I have used ordinary 
match-boxes. 


VIII 

( In.\imctionft for Particular TesU . ) 

THREE YEAR OROUP. 

(1) I ointing to ^oarts of the body. Show me 
your e.ye, nose, mouth, hair. etc. When 
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sure that the cffild is attending to you, 
say, “Show me your eye-nose-mouth etc.” 
If the response is not at once forthcoming, 
try “ Put your hand on your nose, etc.” 
Young children are shy and .sometimes 
several efforts will be met with a blank 
silence; then all at once a pleasant remark 
will dispel the restraint and all the re.spon- 
ses will be smilingly given. Professor 
Terman recounts the case of a little girl 
who would make no response, hut at once 
responded correctly when allowed to use 
a large doll for the purpose of the test. 

Scoring. Three answers out of four must be given 
correctly. In the case of small children, 
use some discretion. For example, if in 
the test “ Touch your mouth,” the child 
opens his mouth instead of touching it, 
showing that he has understood, .that may 
be accepted as a correct answer. The 
object is to ascertain whether the pupil 
understands simple language, an important 
point in estimating intelligence. It is a 
very simple, but very basic test. It is 
necessary to be sure that failure comes 
from pure inability to understand langu- 
age, and not from obstinacy or shyness. 

(2) To name familiar objects. Have ready a 
pencil, coin, watch, egg, and key. (Not 
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a Yale key, Ifat one of ordinary type.) A 
one anna piece will serve for the coin. 
Simply say, “ What is this? ” or “ Can you 
tell me what this is? ” 

Scoring. There should be three correct answers out 
of five. Bach object must be correctly 
named; it is not enough to take up the 
object and use it. Use some discretion ; 
if the watch is described as " a clock ’ ’ 
that may be accepted, but “ pen ’ ’ instead 
of “ pencil” would not he passed. 

This test shows whether the child can associate 
very familiar things with their names. It tests basic 
and. very sim|)le mental processes, and any deficiency 
in this test would show a distinct lack of mental 
eqiupment. There is no child who should not be able 
to name three of the above objects, even from a poor 
home. Do not vary the list of objects as they are 
standard in most places. 

(3) Enumeration of objects in pictures. In 
Western countries, three stock pictures are 
used, “A Dutch Home,” “River Scene,” 
and “Post Office.” If pictures can be 
prepared of an Indian post office, they will 
do quite well. Say, “Now, I am going to 
show you a picture. ” Then hold up the 
first picture and say, “Tell me what you 
see in this picture. ” If there is no answer, 
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probably owing to shyness, say, “ Look at 
this picture and tell me the things you can 
see in it.” If there is still no answer 

say “show me the cat dog table...’, 

naming some one article in the picture. 
This may be done with only one article, in 
order to give a shy child a start, but only 
one, at the beginning of the test. If the 
child answers correctly, say, “That is 
good. Now tell me all the things you see 
in the picture.” Further stimulation 
should not be needed. If the child names 
one or two objects and then stops, say, 
“Can you see any more?” Then go on to 
the second and third pictures. 

Scoring. For a pass, the child must name three 
things in any one picture without farther 
coaxing after he has once started. It is 
enough simply to name them; ahything 
fuller is unlikely but is equally acceptable. 

This is to test whether a familiar object in a pic- 
ture is recognised and associated with its name. 
It has a good deal in common with the preceding test. 
Always use the pictures in the .«ame order for the sake 
of uniformity. Some appeal more than others; some 
invite enumeration and others description. 

(4) To state sex, “Are you a little boy or a 
little girl ? ” To a girl, the question is the 
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same with “girl” in the first place. If no 
answer from a boy, say. “Are you a little 
girl?” vic& versa with a girl. If the 
answer is, “No” then say, “Well, w'hat 
are you?” The scoring answer must be 
direct. 

Scoring. The answer will pass proviclpd it is direct 
and shows that the pupil has really deci- 
ded between the two possibilities. But 
“yes” or “no” cannot be accepted as a 
final answer. ’ This test is not so simple as 
it appears and plenty of three-year old 
children hesitate and cannot answer it, 
because they are unable to discriminate 
between those two common class names. 

(6) To repeat six or seven syllables. Begin 
by getting the child to speak. Can you 
' say “mother?” Now say “good dinner.” 
Now say, “I have a little dog.” Speak 
slowly and clearly, but do not exagge- 
rate the slowness. If no response, the 
first sentence may be repeated up to three 
times. Then give the other sentences 
without any preparation, “The dog runs 
after the cat,” and “In summer the sun 
is hot. ” It will be found more difficult 
to get the child to try here; if that is the 
case, Professor Terman allow'S the substi- 
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tution of the alternative test of repeating 
three numbers. 

Scoring. A pass consists in repeating any one sent- 
ence without error after a single reading. 
Do not trouble about mispronunciation as 
long as there is no change. 

One does not expect a child to be able to u.se 
such sentences in its ordinary talk, or even to know 
the meaning of all the words. It calls for a memory 
of six syllables with fairly familiar language sounds. 
Such children are always developing by remembering 
and imitating the speech heard around them. Such 
remembering and imitating is necessary in learning 
language. The definite eases of low feeble-minded- 
ness do not progress far in this department, 

(6) To repeat correctly three numbers. Ask, 
as a preparation, for two numbers. Say 
“ Say 4-2. ” Now say to him in' the same 
voice, “Say 3-6-2. Now say 8-5-3.” 
Speak in an ordinary voice, slowly but not 
too slowly. 

Children sometimes fail to answer owing to 
shyness. In that case the first set of numbers ( and 
the first set only ) may be repeated several time.s, 
but a correct answer given to the first set in such a 
case is not counted in scoring. Further sets are to be 
read only once. 
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Scoring. The test is passed if the child repeats any 
one set absolutely correctly after a single 
reading.' 

POUR YEAR GROUP. 

(1) Comparing lines of unequal length. Give 
the child a card showing two lines of une- 
qual length, drawn horizontally. Point to 
the lines and say, “ Look at these lines. 
Tell me which is longer Put your finger 
on the longest one. ” We use “ longest ” 
as well as “ longer ” although there are 
only two lines, because young children are 
sometimes more familiar with this than 
with the comparative of the adjective. If 
no answer is given, say, “ Show me which 
line is the biggest. ” Then take away the 
card for a few seconds ; then show it again 
in a different position and say, “ Now 
show me the longest.” Change the posi- 
tion again and do it a third time. 

Scoring. The proper line must be shown each of the 
three times. If only two attempts are 
correct, the whole thing may be repeated 
three times and full credit given if the 
three fresh attempts are right. Thus the 
standard required is three right out of 
three, or five out of six. But no departure 
is allowed from this. 
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Sometimes the child points vaguely and without 
particular direction. If so, attempts must be made 
to get him to be more definite by repeating the 
attempt. Success depends rather on ability to under- 
stand the instructions of examiner than in actual 
critical comparison, for the lines are such that there 
is a clear difference in length, A certain ability to 

attend for a number of trials is also called for. 

♦ 

Deficient children in particular wander in attention 
after one or two trials, and all young children tend to 
do so to some extent. So many a failure is caused by 
inability or unwillingness to concentrate on a few 
consecutive efforts, and this is a weakness which if in 
excess is diagnosed by this test. 

(3) To count four annas. Place four anna 
pieces before the child in a row. Say, 
-“Look at those annas. Count them and 
and tell me how many there are. Count 
them with your finger, like this,” (starting 

on the right ) “ One ! Now go on. ” If 

the pupil gives the number, rightly or ■ 
wrongly, without counting, say, “No, 
count them with your finger like this,” 
and start him again at “One.” Make him 
count aloud. 

Scoring. The test is passed only if the coins are 
counted and pointed from one to four. No 
score for merely stating the correct number. 
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This is not, as might appear, only a test of class 
room arithmetic. All children have a chance to learn 
counting up to four, even without going to school. 
More is required here than mechanical repetition of 
1-2-3-4, and often a child who can repeat the four 
numbers fluently is not able to use the knowledge in 
counting four familiar objects. In fact some exami- 
ners have wished to place this in the five-year group. 

(4) Copying a square. Place before the pupil 
a card with a heavy black square with 
sides about 1|- inches long. Give him a 
pencil and say, “ You see this ? ( show- 
ing the square ) I want you to make one 
like it. Make it here ( show him where to 
draw ). I know you can do it. ” Keep to 
these words. 

Many children are unwilling to attempt drawing 
as a test, and some inducement may be needed. Give 
three trials, saying each time, “ Make it just like this.” 
See that the child is in a comfortable position with 
his paper firmly fixed before him. 

Scoring. The requirement is that at least one 
drawing out of three is as good as these 
indicated as passes on the model score 
card at the end of this book. Almost 
invariably the child will produce an effort 
much smaller than the model, but this 
may be disregarded. There should bo a 
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rough idea of four sides and four right 
angles. The commonest failure shows a 
vague formless enclosed figure with no 
definite division into aides and angles. 
Provided there is some success in this 
basic idea, be liberal and do not be 
afraid of roughness and irregularity. After 
the three efforts, say, ‘‘Which one do 
you like best. ” Here we get a glimpse 
^ of the power of self-critioism, which is not 
great at this age but in the mentally defi- 
cient is usually entirely lacking. It is a 
bad sign if a pupil expresses satisfaction 
with a very poor effort. 

Note whether the child makes the square side by 
side, looking at the model the while, or makes a dash 
at it after a preliminary look. Very young or deficient 
subjects tend to the latter procedure. As a rule, 76% 
of children of four years pass in this test. J^en and 
ink must not be used and one success only is necess- 
ary. Success does not seem to depend on previous 
instruction in drawing, though of course that would 
help. It requires rather the power of perceiving the 
square as a whole and linking up the visual impression 
with certain motor activities. The nerve-muscle co- 
ordinations should be sufficiently trained at this age 
for this to be done. The diamond may not seem much 
different from the square in difficulty, being also a 
four-sided figure, but tests show that it is definitely 
more difficult and a test for seven year intelligence. 
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(6) Test of comprehension. After making sure 
of attention, ask the child, “What must 
you do when you are cold ? ” If there is 
shyness, repeat several times in a friendly 
tone, but do not in any way vary the 
wording. Allow 20 seconds for an answer, 
Jn the same way go on with, “What must 
you do when you are thirsty?” “What 
should yon do when you are tired-sleepy ?” 

Scoring There should be two correct responses out 
of three. There is no single answer, but 
anything reasonable may be accepted. 
For the first, the “cold” question, we may 
get “Put on a coat,” “Sit in sun,” “Run 
about to get warirx” “Go before the fire, ” 
and so on. For when the child is thirsty 
we may accept, “Drink water,” “Drink 
some milk, ” “Ask my servant for a drink,” 
' as all near enough to the point. It will be 
found that failure consists, as a rule of 
silence or some definitely pointless answer. 

The object is to test whether the child can 
comjmehend the questions and give a simple sensible 
response. The test is usually managed by the average 
child of four. 

(C) Repeating four numbers. Say, ” Listen to 
me. I am going to say some numbers, and 
then I want you to say them. Now attend: 
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6-7--4-9”; then the same with other two 
sets, 2-6-5-4 and 9-2; 6; 3- The examiner 
should pronounce the numbers slowly (ta- 
king about 4 seconds) If the child remains 
silent, the first set may be repeated a 
number of times in order to get an answer, 
hut this answer will not then be scored as 
a pass. The second and third sets may 
not be given more than once. 

Scoring The test is passed if the pupil repeats one 
set correctly after hearing it once. 

Again in practice it has been found that some 
75 % of children of four years pass this teat. 

(Alternative Test) Repeating sentences of twelve 
or thirteen syllables. The three stock sentences to 
be used are : 

(a) This boy’s name is Ram, He js a very 
good boy. 

(b) When the train passes you will hear 
the whistle blow. 

(c) We are going to have a good walk in 
the field. 

After making sure of the child’s attention, start 
him speaking on shorter phrases. Ask him to. say, 
“Where is the cat?” and “I see a motor-car.” Then 
go on, “Say this ” and read the first sentence 
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in a natural way. If the child is shy and does not 
respond, or seems puzzled, the first sentence may be 
re-read, but then the answer is not allowed to score. 
With the second and third sentences, there may be 
no second reading. 

Scoring The test is passed if one sentence is repea- 
ted correctly after being read once. Do 
not trouble about mis -pronunciations or 
indistinctness, as long as words are not 
changed or left out. Naturally this could 
not be applied to Indian boys of four only 
learning English for the first time, but the 
sentences would have to be in the verna- 
cular of the pupil. 

FIVE YEAR GROLTP. 

(1) Comparison of Weights. Two weights arc 
required, exactly the same in shape and 
size, weighing 3 and 15 gram.s. If desired 
they can be made of stiff cardboard pill- 
boxes about IJ inches in diameter, and 
filled with cotton wool and lead pieces to 
make up the weights. But the lead must 
be so padded by the cotton that it will 
not rattle, and the lids should then be 
firmly fastened on. A chemist will often 
help to make and weigh the boxes. Match- 
boxes may serve. 
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Place the two weights on the table and aay to the 
child, “Do you see these boxes? They look the same, 
but one is heavy and one is light. Try them and tell 
me which is the heavy one.” If there is no answer, 
try again, saying, “Tell me which box is the heaviest.” 
(Remembering that some children know the-est form 
of the adjective better than the comparative.) 

Sometimes the child quickly points to one of the 
boxes without making any trial of them, assuming 
that it is a guessing eorapetiliou. In that case, say 
to him, “ No, you have not tried them. Take them 
in your hands and try like this ”. Then the examiner 
picks them up and goes through a show of testing the 
weight by hand, one after the other. Asaiulechil- 
.dren of five then see what they are meant to do. 
Others of questionable intelligence lift both the 
weights in one hand, showing that they have not 
understood. After one trial the weights are moved 
about and again given for comparison, but in'a diffe- 
rent position. This is because some children tend to 
repeat a choice, and go always for the side on which 
the first choice has been made. Make no comment 
till three attempts have been made. 

Scoring. The teat requires two successes out of 
three attempts for a pass. But if there is 
any ground for thinking that the success 
is due to guesswork, it should be repeated 
to make sure on this point. 
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This is more advanced than comparing lines of 
different length. The difference is not that any nice 
power of discriminating is needed, for there is a 
marked difference in the weights. It is a test of (I) 
ability to comprehend the instructions, (■b) power to 
concentrate on the instructions long enough to come 
to a decision. In short it requires a degree of con- 
. centration on a purpose not always found at this age. 
Temptations to play with the blocks or put one Oq 
top of the other must be dropped for the more serious 
purpose. A deficient child may start well, and then 
forget the purpose on which he is engaged. 

(2) Naming Colours. Use circles or squares 
of red, blue, yellow and green, about two 
inches in diameter, pasted or painted half 
an inch apart on a sheet of cardboard or 
white or brown paper. Point with the 
finger to the colours in the above order, 

' and say, “What colour is this? ” Terman 
says this is not so good as “ What is the 
name of that colour?” but I have found 
boys understand the shorter form better. 
The exminer must not name a colour, by 
saying “tshowmethe red, etc.” as this 

makes the test much easier than it is 
meant to be. If a colour has been named 
wrongly once, the examiner is not to 
return to it and ask again. 

Scoring. To pass the child must name all the colours 
correctly without great hesitation. 
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This is not a test of the senses, as colour blind- 
ness or normal sight is not the point at issue. It is 
a test of the ability to fit the correct names to colours 
which are well enough known. The sense impression 
must be associated with a name which has been learnt. 
It may seem to some unduly simple, but extended 
tests have shown that this is too difficult for children 
of four who can successfully name quite a large num- 
ber of familiar objects. In fact some have ^wished to 
put it in the 6 or 7 year group of tests. It is pro- 
bably to some extent suject to home environment, as 
compared with other tests. 

(3) Aesthetic Comparison. A printed form is 
prepared with three pairs of faces; in each 
pair, one is coarse and laughable and the 
other is handsome. Here there is need of 
a standard, and it is not of much use for a 
school to prepare home-made drawing.?. 
If possible see Binet’s standard sheet. 

Show the pairs, one at a time. Ask, “ Which of 
these two faces is the nicest”. The English “pretty” 
is not likely to be known, but “khubsurat” and 
“badsurat” will meet the case well. But do not use 
both words ; either ask which is prettiest or which is 
ugliest and do not give a choice between the two 
words. The question is not to be repeated after a 
response has been given; if it is, the subsequent 
answer is not to be given credit if correct. 
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Scoring. All three comparisons are to be made 
correctly, and any marked doubt or hesita- 
tion is to be credited as a failure, even if 
the correct answer is subsequently given. 

This is an elementary test of aesthetic or 
‘‘ beauty ” judgment, which some have argued is a 
thing apart from intelligence. But it is a fact establi- 
shed from the tests as a whole that weakness in 
artistic sense and judgment is as a rule associated 
with deficient intelligence. Conversely artistic appre- 
ciation of an elementary kind may be expected where 
average intelligence exists. 

(4) Definitions of familiar objects. Use the 
words chair; cow; spoon; book; pencil; 
table. Say, “You have seen a chair”* 
Tell me what is a chair?” Go through the 
list in the above order. (For Binet’s horse; 
fork; doll I have substituted cow; spoon; 
book. ) 

Sometimes there is a little hesitation, although it 
is clear that at this age the subject must know each 
of the above objects. The test is simply that of fram- 
ing the idea in simple words and phrases. At this 
age only an elementary response can be expected; to 
say for what the object is used. If a little coaxing is 
needed, say, “Of course you have seen a cow. Now 
tell me what a cow is.” But no more suggestive 
loim ( f words or hints should be used. Almost any 
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sensible mention of the use of an object may be accep- 
ted. For example, in the case of a pencil, we may 
accept “To write with,” “To draw,” or “We write 
with it.” For a table, we will content with “To eat 
on,” We put dinner on. it,” “We write on the table” 
or “It is made of wood and has four legs.” But if 
the pupil points to a table or a chair and says, “There 
is a table... a chair,” this not to be accepted. There 
are few failures, and they mostly consist of silence. 

The words used here have been selected because 
it is practically certain that the child has heard them 
used and associated them with certain objects; but 
there is a difference between knowing and expressing 
in words, however elementary. It is rather a test of 
expression and constructive thought than anything 
else; and normal children of five years have been 
found advanced enough to define in a simple way at 
least four out of the six words, 

* (I 

(5) Assembling a rectangle, sometimes known 
as “The Game of Patience.” Take two 
rectangular cards, about 2x3 inches' in 
length of sides. Divide one of them into 
two triangles by cutting along one of its 
diagonals from corner to corner. 

Then lay the uncut card on the table before the 
child, and beside it lay the two triangles beside each 
other placed with the common sides formed by the 
diagonal away from each other, so that the relation 
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to each other is not seen. Then the examiner should 
say, “Take these two pieces (touching 
the two triangles ) and put them together 
so that they look like this. ” ( Pointing 
to the rectangle.) If there is hesitation or doubt, 
repeat the instructions vith a little encouragement, 
but say nothing about hurrying up, as this is likely 
to cause confusion. Give three trials of a minute 
each, changing the position of the triangles in bet- 
ween times. The reasons for this is that in a single 
trial, success may be achieved by a lucky move of the 
pieces, whereas what is wanted is a series of construc- 
tive attempts with the aim achieved after trial and 
error. If the first attempt fails, move the triangles 
apart again and say, “No, put them together so that 
they look like this.” Say nothing else, either of 
praise or disapproval. 

If pne triangle is turned over the task is not then 
likely to be done, and it is necessary for them to be 
put back into the original starting position, not 
counting this as a trial. So the reverse sides of the 
triangles should.be marked, to prevent one being 
reversed by accident when they are shown to the 
child. 

Scoring. Two successful attempts are required out 
of three. It counts as an attempt when 
the pupil turns the pieces about and finally 
hits on some position within the set time. 
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Of cour.'e he may make some moves and 
give up without hitting on any position, 
and that too will count as an attempt. 

The test requires two factors, (a) To keep before 
the mind the object in view, i.e, the formation of a 
rectangle as the idea not to be lost sight of (b) To 
try different combinations with the object in view 
( c ) To compare the combination of the moment with 
the mode] and decide wliether jt is correct or not. 
So it is a combination test, since elements have to be 
formed into a whole but there is continually the one 
directing idea. It is a test of patience beeause the 
pupil has to keep on in a line of action and not be 
discouraged by one or more unsuccessful efforts. 

(6) Three Comnussion<». Take the child to the 
middle of the room. Then say, “ I want 
you to do as I say. Here is a key; I want 
you to put it on that table. Then ghufc the 
door, and after that bring me the box on 
the shelf there”. Point to each object as 
you mention it. Then repeat, “Do you 
understand ? First put the key on the 
table, then shut the door, then bring me 
that box”. A slight pause; then say, 
“Now, do this”. Always give the instru- 
tion in this order, and do not repeat after 
the second time; do not even help by look- 
ing at the object. If there is any hesitation 
or doubt after doing one thing, remain 
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silent and do not help hy saying “what 
next? ”or anything else. 

Scoring. All three commissions must be done, and 
in the correct order, to secure a pass. To 
leave out any one or to change the order 
is to fail. 

Success is attained by the pupil who not only 
understands the orders but also is able to keep them 
in mind. So it is a memory test, though a different 
kind of memory from that involved in merely repeat- 
ing numbers. It tests a kind of intelligence required 
in most activities of ordinary life. 

( Alternative Test. ) To give Age. The question 
is simply “How old are you?” or “What is your' 
age?”. The latter is better understood by Indian 
boys. Of course we do not want to know to the 
exact month and day, since many boys in India have 
little idea of their exact age, and the test is open to 
question in a country where there is no registration 
of births, and birthdays are little celebrated. More- 
over there is a chance that a wrong answer cannot be 
verified. But most pupils know their age as entered 
in the school register, and should be able to give this 
correctly. There may, on the other hand, be an 
argument for putting this in the 6 or 7 year group in 
India. Average children have a natural interest in 
Such things about themselves, says Terman, “ while 
the middle-grade imbecile of even 40 years may fail 
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to remember his age no matter how often he may 
have heard it stated 

I 

SIX YBAE GEOUP. 

(1) Distinguishing Right from Left. Say to 
the child, “Show me your right hand”. 
When he has responded to this, say, 
“Show me your left ear”. After that, 
“Show me your right eye”. The words 
“ left ear ” and “ right eye ” should be 
stressed and deliberate in pronunciation. 
If there is only a single error, go through 
the whole test again, with left hand, right 
ear, left eye. But do not give any direct 
indication by looks whether the answers 
are right or not, that you are pleased or 
otherwise. Moreover be careful to give no 
hint by looking at the organs indicated. 

Scoring. To pass the test, all three questions must 
be answered correctly, or the three additio- 
nal questions which are given after only one 
error must be answered correctly. That 
is, three correct out of three or five out 
of six. 

In examining, a child may point to first one ear 
and then to the other. In this, we must assume that- 
the second is the final decision and judge on that 
alone. So even if the first attempt was right and the 
second wrong, the answer is considered w'holly wrong. 
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A knowledge of the distinction between left and 
right comes slowly to children. They seem first to 
learn up and down, above and below, before and 
behind, & c. and right and left later on. It may all 
depend on the frequency with which right and left are 
heard by the child ; perhaps he has been more accus- 
tomed to hear “this side” and “that side”. But 
children of much greater ages than 6 years are often 
quite unable to distinguish between left and right, 
while children younger than 6 never err in making 
decisions involving up and down. While this test 
has been retained in the present age group, there are 
still some who wish that it had been left to the 7 of 
even 8 year group. 

(2) Deficient Pictures. There are several stan- 
dard pictures. The first is that of a face 
with one eye left out. Show this picture 
to the child and say, “ There is something 
wrong with this face. It is not all there, 
for something has been left out. Look and 
tell me what has been left out ”. Often a 
true but irrelevant response is given, such 
as, “ The arms are not there, ” and so on. 
In that case, say, “ I am talking about the 
face only. Look and tell me what has 
been left out”. If the correct answer i- 
not given, point to the missing eye and 
.say, “ See, there is no eye ”, Number two 
picture is the same, but the mouth is 
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missing. Again we present it but merely 
ask, ‘‘What has been left out from this 
face ? ” No more encouragement or pres- 
sing is given. In picture number three, 
the face is minus a nose, and the treat- 
ment is the same as with number two. 
The fourth picture shows a figure of a man 
complete except for his arms, and again 
only one question is asked, “ What is left 
out of this picture ? ” Only with the first 
question is any help given ; the answers 
should come after that within 25 seconds. 

Scaring. The pupil passes if he points out the miss- 
ing feature correctly in three of the four 
pictures. We may ignore trifling errors 
such as “eyes” instead of “the eye” in 
the first picture; or “hands” instead of 
“arms” in the fourth. 

This test is the simplest form of what is known as 
“completion test” i.e. those in which a missing fea- 
ture or part has to be detected in what is otherwise 
complete. The unit to be completed may be a face, 
a man, a story, a picture, or any object suitable. 
This test calls for a general perception of form and 
fitness and a certain association of ideas. The visual 
image of a face as a whole must be present before an 
imperfect face can be criticised. The test has been 
found definitely too difficult for children of five years; 
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even at six years of age, raaiiy fail to criticise a pic- 
ture showing no ears in a man’s head. 

(7) Counting thirteen annas. The method is 
the same as the counting of four annas 
(Pour year group, No. 3 Test). If the first 

attempt contains a single error, such as 
the omission of one number or failure to 

use the finger properly, another trial may 
be given. 

Scoring. The test requires for a pass one success out 
of two trials. Remember that the point- 
ing must accompany the counting and 
correspond with it. Again no credit is 
given for simply naniingthe correct number 
without counting; it may be lucky guess. 

This test has been thought by some to depend 
more on progress made in school arithmetic than on 
natural intelligence. But research and experiment 
have decided otherwise. Perhaps a child of six might 
be found who failed to pass from lack of instruction, 
but as a rule most children of this age have enough 
interest in numbers to have picked up sufficient know- 
ledge for the test without formal teaching. A failure 
here is to be looked upon as very significant unless 
the home environment and previous educational 
opportunities have been exceptionally bad. Inability 
to count is a marked feature of many feeble-minded 
adults. On the whole this is a sound test of natural 
intelligence. 
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(4) Test of comperehension ( Second Degree ). 
The questions are; What would you do if: 

( a ) It began to rain as you were walking 
to school? (b) If you found that your 
house was burning? (c) If you were 
going somewhere but missed your train (or 
bus)? 

If - a response is ncft made at once, the question 
may be made in the wording of it. This is unaltera- 
ble. There will be a wide variety of answers possible 
and almost anything Showing simple comtnonsense is 
acceptable. Thus in (a) we would accept: “Wait 
under a tree... doorway”, “ Hire a tonga, ” “Ask a 
motor-driver for a ride,” or “Run fast to school. ” 

, But the answer, “Go back home ” or “ Run back to 
my house” should fail. Similarly the following ans- 
wers are good for (b) “ Telephone for the fire-brigade... 
police,” “Call for the neighbours to help,” “ Run for 
pails of water,” and anything suggesting -practical 
steps. But to say, “Go to my uncle’s house,” 
“ Build a new house, ” or “ Go and tell the policeman” 
would fail. In (c) the most reasonable answers would 
be, “Wait for the next train or bus,” “Hire a 
carriage... taxi,” or some variations of the same. 
Such an answer as “Go home again,” “Run and try 
to catch it,” “ Don’t go to that place, ” or “Go to 
the next station” would fail. The answer “I would 
walk” \^ould have to be judged by the distance that 
had to be walked. 
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There are three standard questions propounded 
by Binet and have been tried in many different places^ 
They seem simple enough, but it is amazing to find 
the great variety of futile and irrelevant answers that 
are given. Simple as they may appear they are 
proved tests of intelligence. 

(5) Naming four coins. The coins shown res- 
pectively are to fie a one, two, four, and 
eight-anna piece. Show each coin in turn 
and ask, “ V\’^hat is this?” Possibly the 
answer may be “Money,” in that case ask, 
“Yes; what do you call this piece of 
money ? ” Present them in the order 
mentioned. 

f!conng. To pass the test, three of the four must be 
answered correctly if a wrong answer is 
given, followed by the correct answer, or 
„ vice versa, we ignore the -first response, 
whatever it is, and count the second. No 
coaxing or urging is allowed apart from 
the questions indicated. 

Some have argued that this is largely dependent 
on previous experience; and not on native intelligence, 
since it may be argued that poor pupils from a village 
.seldom have the opportunity of seeing money. In 
America and England, the results of the tests have 
not borne this out, since children from poor^ homes 
have excelled those from wealthy families. In poor 
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country districts of India, however, we should, be 
inclined to suspect this test; it will do excellently in 
all noimal schools where a fair home environment can 
be assumed. 

(6) Repeating sentences of 16- 18 syllables. 

1'he senences are : 

(a) We went for long walk. We saw a 
white horse in a field. 

(b) I enjoyed myself in the holidays. I 
went to see a Cinema. 

(e) It was hot this summer. My father 
bought me a bicycle. 

Approach this test as follows: “Listen carefully. 
I am going to say something , and I want you to say 
it when I have finished. You must say it exactly as 
I do.’’ Then read the first sen tence'^ clearly and with 
necessary expression. If the attempt of the child is 
at all fair, give us expression of satisfaction, “That 
is quite good.” Then go on to (b) and(c), saying 
before each, “Now, say exactly what I say.” 

Remember that in this age-group there must be 
no second reading. In earlier tests, the fact that 
young children are very shy at times justified a second 
reading of the first sentence. Now we expect more 
confidence. 


Scoring. To pass, the pupil must repeat one sen- 
tence absolutely correctly: or two with 
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only a single error in each. To omit a 
word, insert another word* or change the 
order of words counts as an error. The 
answer given by the pupil should be written 
down word for word. 

There are different degrees of failure. To 
remember only half of a sentence is naturally more 
serious than to miss out or put in a word. It would 
be permissable to use the same sentence for different 
age groups, setting a different standard for passsing 
for each. For example, at age 7 years, we might 
insist on two fully correct responses. But there are 
other tests of the same kind at that age. 

(Alternatire Test) Forenoon. If it is morning 
when the test is being held, ask the child, “is it 
morning or afternoon?” This is so arranged because 
when confronted with a choice of two things, many 
children at once choose the latter of the two. 

Scoring. The test is passed with success if the 
correct response is given promptly and with 
confidence. Great uncertainty and obvious 
guessing and changing of the res[)onse 
would count as a failure. 

This test deals with conventional divisions of 
time, in which many children are found to be back- 
ward. Unfortunately as in any choice between two 
things, there is always the possibility that the correct 
answer may be given by pure guessing. 
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SEVEN YEAR GROUP. 

(1) To give the number of fingers. Ask, “How- 
many fingers have you on this hand?” 
“ How many on the other hand ?” “ How- 
many on both hands together?” If the 
child begins to count his fingers one by 
one, say, “ Now do not do that. Tell me 

without counting,” and put question 
again. * 

Scoring. The test is passed if all three questions are 
answered without having to count. The 
question assumes the thumb to be included 
as a “finger”, but a pupil who thought 
otherwise would be given credit for his 
effort. 

This tests the child’.s interest in numbers and 
simple powers of number-memory, It is a good test, 
and when a child fails in this there is ground for 
suspecting deficiency. It has been found definitely 
too difficult for Age 6. 

(2) Description of pictures. The pictures may 
be used as were prepared for Age 3, Test 
3, viz. an Indian home, a post office, a 
river scene. Here the method of question- 
ing is different because we say “What” is 
this picture about ? What is happening in 
this picture?” the object being to get some 
idea of the action or happenings of the 
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picture, and not merely a list of objects 
in it. Thus it would not do to say, 
“Tell me all you see in this picture,” for 
that suggests enumeration of objects. So 
keep to the formula above. It may be 
repeated once or twice if there is no res- 
ponse. It stands to reason that the pic- 
tures shown must contain some agents and 
suggest action. The home scene may have 
a mother cooking over a fire and a child 
playing with a ball; the river scene may 
have a man rowing a boat and a boy 
swimming; the post office may have a man 
buying stamps and another putting a letter 
in the box. 

Scoring. Two out of the three pictures must be 
successfully explained or interpreted. 
Sometimes one gets a little enumeration 
of objects and some description of action ; 
that is fairly satisfactory at this age. But 
unless the greater part of the response is 
description of action rather than enumera- 
tion of objects, it cannot be consdered to 
pass. 

Such answers would be quite satisfactory^ 
“There is a woman cooking dinner on the fire. There 
is a little boy. He is playing with a bail.” or “A 
lire is burning. There is a dixie on the fire. A 
Oman is making dinner.” Again, “ There is a woman 
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beside the fire. There is a little boy. He has a red 
ball.” In the picture of the river scene, “There is a 
boat. Two men are in the boat. Two boys are in 
the water and one is sitting.” “A boat is on the 
water. One man is sitting and one is rowing. A boy 
is swimming.” For the post office scene, we might 
have, “This is the post office. One man is putting a 
letter in the box. A boy is getting stamps,” “A man ^ 
is speaking to another man. A boy is posting a 
letter.” 

When attempts fail, it is mostly because they are 
only lists of things. For example “There is a fire. 
There is a boy. This is a ball.” and so on. The 
essence of this test is that more than enumeration of 
objects is required. Hence it is important that the 
pictures used should contain suggestions bf commonly 
seen daily acts such as can be described in easy lang- 
uage, If there is little action or detail in a picture, 
then it will be futile to expect description fifom child- 
ren of this age. So they should be drawn up with 
much thought and care, standardised’ and kept under 
lock and key. A little description with a good amo- 
unt of enumeration of object count failure. Different 
areas will come to difierent conclusions as to the 
value and difficulty of this test unless they use the 
same set of pictures. 

(3) Eepeating five number . Warn the child 
to listen, say, “I want you to repeat what 
I say.” Use three sets of numbers 
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3-2-7-5-9; 4-2-3-9-5: 9-8-1-7-6. 
(Better keep them standardised.) Then 
read the first set with slow clear voice 
and regular emphasis. 

In an earlier age group, the first test was re-read 
if a shy child failed to answer. Now it is not so done; 
and no previous information is given as to the number 
of digits to be repeated. Be sure the child is attend- 
ing bef:)re reading to him; do not stare at him while 
he is answering, but keep looking at the papers before 
you. 

Scoring. To pass, one of the three readings must 
be given absolutely correctly. 

To repeat numbers is more difficult than to repeat 
sentences, because there is no thread of thought or 
meaning to link them together. Thus this is largely 
a test of pure memory and attention. The most 
common error is to omit one number or to sub.stitute 
one number. In extremely weak cases, it is usual for 
the pupil to remember only the last two or three of 
the series. Series of five numbers are not all of equal 
difficulty, and so it is better to keep to the series given 
and not to make up others. In testing a child for the 
first time, it is better to begin with a series well below 
his age group; if he is of 6-7 years of age and likely 
to repeat five numbers, it is nevertheless better to 
start him with four. 
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(4) Tying a Bow Knot. Have prepared a bow 
knot made with any black or white piece 
of cord, round a thin staff or pointer. It 
should be an ordinary double bow; have it 
ready before the child appears, and do not 
let him see you tie it. 

Place the knot before the pupil so that the wings 
are to right and left of him. Say, “You see this? 
It is a bow-knot. Now take this other piece of string 
and make another bow-knot round my finger. ” You 
then give the child a piece of string and extend your 
finger to him in a convenient position. This has been 
found to be better than asking him to tie a knot on a 
stick or another round object ; yet some examiners 
have preferred the latter method. Some say that 
they cannot do it and are unwilling to try; however 
many such succeed after an effort, so all should be 
persuaded to try, 

% 

Scoring The test requires for a pass that a double 
bow-knot with both ends folded in should 
be made in one minute, if only one end 
i.s folded, i. e. if it is a single bow-knot, 
the pupil counts | pass. The preliminary 
plain knot which forms the basis of the 
bow-knot must not be left out, and the 
finished knot should be reasonably firm 
and not loose. 

This test is of motor or nerve-muscle co-ordina- 
tion, and may appear to some to test other qualities 
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khan int,elligence. But it has been found to be a good 
indication, inasmuch as mentally deficient pupils 
dmost always fail, whereas bright children quickly 
[earn to ‘do it. There is the other criticism that pre- 
vious training would give a great advantage here. 
This is true, and in a school with a troop of boy- 
scouts, it is likely that all will have been trained by 
the scoutmaster in tying knots, and that the pupil 
who is not a scout will be to that extent handicapped. 
In such a ease, alternative tests should be used. 

(5) To give differences between objects. The 
first question is ‘'what is the difference 
between a fly and a butterfly ? ” If no 
answer is given, as wOl be likely at first, 
say, “ you know what a fly is ? You have 
seen a fly? And you have seen a butter 
fly ? Tell me the difference between fly 
and a butterfly. ” Then in the same way 
- with: stone and egg; wood and glass. A 
little repetition is sometimes necessary, 
but any alteration of the form in the ques- 
tion is forbidden. The examiner must, for 
example, never say, “Which is larger?” 
for that is practically supplying a response. 
The difference, whatever it is, must not be 
suggested by such a question. 

Scoring. It is a pass if real difference is named in 
two out of the three pairs. It need not 
necessarily be the ba-flc or most important 
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difference that exists, but must be a real 
one. 

For example, “A butterfly is larger than a fly,” 
“A butterfly has nice colours and a fly has not,” “A 
fly troubles you and a butterfly dose not” “The butt- 
erfly gets honey from flowers but the fly does not,” 
are all correct and true differences. Similarly to say, 
“Stone is harder” “The egg breaks easily and the 
stone dosen’t, ” ‘‘The egg is for eating but you can 
not eat a stone,” “The stone is heavier,” are all 
reasonable. Also, “ A stone will not break but an egg 
will,” though not strictly correct, may be accepted 
as showing sufficient sense of difference. But such as 
“A stone is bigger,” or “A stone is not round like an 
egg,” have not sensed essential differences and can 
be counted as pases. We would accept, “Glass breaks 
and wood is tough,” “You can see through glass but 
not through wood,” “Wood will burn but glass will 
not,” “Glass is made by men but wood grows.” 
But “Glass is better than wood,” or “Glass is not 
thick like wood,” are failures. 

This is a test of thoughtfulness and the critical 
faculty. It calls on the elementary powers of the 
association of ideas such as are involved in simple 
judgements. The power of noting differences is 
expected in a child at a slightly earlier stage than the 
power to see resemblances. Moreover the objects to 
be compared are not present at the test, so the child 
is thrown on his own stored impressions of memory 
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for th« comparison. Weakness in the formation 
and presentations of ideas well lead to failure in this 
test. The ideas will be elementary; things apparent 
to the casual eye. One would not expect from a 
child the remark that the egg belongs to the organic 
or animal kingdom while stone is inorganic or mineral. 

There is always in certain children a tendency 
to repeat an answer that as once passed muster. The 
child who has said “A butterfly is bigger than a fly,” 
and found it accepted will probably try “A stone” 
larger than the egg,” or “Wood is larger than glass. 
If this mechanical tendency is observed, the whole 
test should be marked as a failure, even though' the 
stock answer happended to fit one of the questions. 

This would be a more difficult test with different 
pairs of objects, eg. stone and iron ; wood and grass. 
So do not vary the objects laid down for this age. 

(6) To copy a diamond. On white paper or 
card-board prepare a diamond with diago- 
nals about 3 and 1| inches. Place this on 
the table with the longer diagonal poin. 
ting towards the pupil, after having 
given him pen, ink and paper. Say “I 
want you to draw one just like this.” 
Give three attempts, saying each time, 
“Make it just like this one.” Only point 
to the figure and do not run finger round 
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Children of seven years usually have enough 
confidence to make the effort to draw without coaxing. 
The examiner should study whether the child tries to 
draw in some detail, keeping attention on the model 
for each line drawn, or whether he tries to draw the 
whole figure at one effort after a brief look at the 
original- After each effort, ask the child, “ Is this a 
good one?” and when all three are completed, “Which 
is the best one? ” Deficient children will be found to 
express themselves satisfied with very irregular and 
shapeless efforts, but a child with any perception at 
all will usually pick out the best of three. 

Scoring. The tost is passes if two of the three have 
some rough resemblance to the model. 
The size will probably he smaller than the 
model in most cases, but this point may 
be disregarded. It should, however, be 
drawn in the correct position i.e. with the 
diagonals in the same position Aas in the 
model. 

The examiner will note the formation of angles, 
the equality in length of the sides, and the relation 
of sides and angles to each other. There must bo 
four clearly defined sides and four angles; there 
should be evidence that the child has noted that two 
angles are obtuse and two acute. The figure should 
not be a square nor a kite, i e. a diamond with two 
short and two long sides. For example: 
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the following will pass : 







(Alternative Test.) Naming the days of the 
week. Say to the pupil : “Do you know all the days 
of the week by name ? Tell me all the days of the 
week. ” If the answer show's that there has not been 
proper tmderstanding, or if there is no answer, the 
question may be repeated without change. No fur, 
ther question or pressing should be given, and as the 
child answers, the examiner’s face should give no sign 
to indicate whether the response is right or wrong. 

If the pupil names the days in their proper order 
then there is required a further test to see whether 
he has fully understood what he has said, as some- 
times there is a mechanical repetition of the names 
which is not founded on understanding. So ask next, 
“ What day comes before Wednesday ? ” “ What 
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day comes after Friday ? ” “What day comes after 

Thursday ? ”. 

% 

Scoring. To pass, the pupil must within fifteen 
seconds name all the days in correct order, 

( though it does not, matter with which 
day he begins ) and must then answer 
. correctly two of three test questions. 

The test as originally used suffered from the fact 
that it often was answered correctly from memorised 
words not properly understood, but the addition 
of the supplementary questions has corrected that 
tendency. It is possibly a little subject to age, as 
apart from intelligence, as compared with other tests. 

( Alternative Test 2 ). To repeat three numbers 
backwards. The numbers used as standards are : — 
2-8-3 ; 4-2-7 ; 5-9-6. If used, this test should not 
come before. number three of this age group, that is 
repeating digits in the order as heard. Say,” “ Attend 
carefully. I am going to read you some ■ more num- 
bers, and this time you have to say them backwards. 
For example, if I say 1-2-3, then you must say 3-2-1”. 
When the child has grasped this, say, “Now beready» 
and be sure to say this backwrrds. 2-8-3 ”. Read 
at a quiet even rate, and only once. There must 
be no second reading at any time in this test. If, 
however, the child should repeat the numbers forward 
instead of backwards, showing that the instructions 
have not been properly understood, then they may be 
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repeated with a warning that the reading must be 
backwards. 

Scoring. To pass, one of the three readings must be 
absolutely correct. 

This is a more*searching test of intelligence than 
the repetition of numbers in the same order as spoken. 
It calls for more attention and increased concentration. 
Memory must hold the numbers while other factors of 
the mind deal with reversing them. Definiudy defi- 
cient children find this a sad stumbling-block, and 
cannot easily adjust themselves to the novelty of the 
task. As a rule this takes up more time than other 
types of test. It leads to success if the pupil thinks 
over the adjustment for a while and does not rush his 
effort. Those who fail either give the latter part of^ 
their response in the forwaad order, or else forget and 
fill in with any numbers. 

BrOHT YEAK GROUP, 

(1) The Bell and Field Test. Draw a circle 
with a little break in the circumferance, to 
represent the entrance to a round field 
(The circle may be about 2^ inches across.) 
Say, “ A cricket ball has been lost in this 
round field. You do not know in what 
part of the field it is, but only that it is 
somewhere in the field. Take this pencil 
and mark out a path to show how you 
would search for the ball, making sure 
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that you had looked in every part of the 
field. Begin at the gate here, and show 
Hie where you would go ”, On no account 
say, '' Show me how you would walk 
around in the field, ” because that would 
give a clue to the correct solution, namely 
a circular path. 

The child may point and say where he would go, 
then you must say, “ No, take the pencil and mark 
the path on which you would go”. Some make a 
path for a little, and say, “ Now I have found it 
You must then say, '' No, you have not found it. Go 
on with your path. Where will you go next ? ”. 

Four difierent classes of efforts will be found here. 

(1) The child either does nothing, or draws at 

random with the pencil a few strokes that 
could not be said to make up a search. 
This is a failure. ^ 

(2) The child draws, evidently carrying out a 
search, but without any idea of a plan. 
His . path crosses and re- crosses, going 
several times over the same place w^hile 
other parts of tbe field may be unsearcJhed, 
The path is broken and the pencil set 
down in a different part of the field. The 
field may ultimately be filled up with 
random wanderings. 
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could not be said to make up a search. 
This is a. failure. ^ 

(2) The child draws, evidently carrying out a 
search, but without any idea of a plan. 
His I path crosses and re- crosses, going 
several times over the same place w'hile 
other parts of tlie field may be unsearcjied. 
The path is broken and the pencil set 
down in a different part of the field. The 
field may ultimately be filled up with 
random wanderings. 
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(3) There may be evidence of a plan, though 
it may not be a very methodical one. 
There will be fewer crossings and perhaps 
a number of parallel lines, showing that 
the idea of systematic quartering of the 
' ground is there, and there will be fewer 
breaks in the path than in Class (2) Many 
different varieties of this imperfect plan 
may be found. There may be a number 

of lines going out from the centre of the 
field like the spokes of a wheel; there 
may be a number of lines going from the 
gate to different parts of the field. There 
may be lines going back and forward 
across the held, curved or angled at the 
ends, not always intended to be parallel.* 
There may be a single line roughly a 
diameter of the field, with a number of 
lines branching off at intervals like the 
ribs or veins from the centre of a leaf. 
There may be a system of horizontal and 
perpendicular line which divide the field 
up like a draughts board. There may be 
combinations of several of the above. If 
the examiner is satisfied that there is an 
effort at a plan and that a scheme of some 
kind has been shown, as opposed to random 
methods, he may pass an 8 year old pupil 
on such an effort. 
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(4) The ideal method is taken to be a spiral 
course, starting in the middle field and 
walking round and round, or a number of 
concentric circles, through transverse lines 
which are parallel and joined at the ends 
will pass if truly and methodically shown. 
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(a) No plan shown; is a failure, (b) Also failure, 
(o) The “lefa pattern” “may be passed for age 8 bu 
not for 12. (d) Too Wandering; no coherent plan. 

(e) The grid pattern; a plan, though a poor one. Pass 

at age 8 but failure at age 12. (f) A plan, though 
broken. Pass at age 8 but not at 12 (g) The best 

possible solution; pass at any age. (h) Not so good 
as (g) but pass for or 12 years, (i) A good plan; pass 
at either 8 or 12 years, (j) Lacks the system of (g) 
but may be passed for or 12 years, (k) The “radii’’ 
pattern; pass at 8 years but failure for 12. (1) Irre- 

gular and unplanned; fail at any age. 

This test is not so easy to standardise in scoring, 
as many varieties of plans are possible. By seven 
years, the first growth of planning ability is evident, 
but only at eight years do we get such efforts as (c) , 

(f) and (k). But the efficient planning of efforts (g), 
(h) and (i) only emerages at 12 years. The pxrainer 
will be puzzled by number of doubtful responses, but 
expericace will enable him to- judge. This is a te,st of 
judgement and show how- the child is beginning to 
apply him.sslf to a practical problem. It is valuable 
among so many te’its which are purely abstract and 
mental in nature, and it is more interesting than many. 

(2) Counting backwards from 20-1. The exami- 
ner says, “Can you count backwards? I 
want you to count backwards from 20 to I . 
Begin ! ” Mostly this is all that is required 
and an instant start is made. If he does 
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not understand and remains silent, or counts 
forward, say, “ Begin counting backwards 
from 20 ~ 1 , like this; 20 - 19 - 18 ... so on 
down to 1. Now begin.” Insist on an 
effort though the pupil may say that he 
cannot do it, as when a start is once made 
it seems to become easier than it was in 
anticipation. Do not say “Hurry up!” 
as some are upset by this; in fact say no- 
thing at all when once he has set off. 

Scoring. To pass, the child must count from 20 to 1 
^ within 40 seconds, with no more than one 
error. If the child corrects his own error 
of his own accord, that is given full credit. 

The test would be easy enough if there were un- 
limited time, but it is the 40 second limit which sets 
the standard for this age group. As a rule, the aver- 
age child of eight will do the task well wthin the 
time limit. Something more than mere memory is 
required here for there must also be an apprehension 
of the relations of the numbers to each other in an 
unusual order. Concentration of attention is involved 
and to lose sight of the “backward” instruction for a 
moment means the mind will start to count in the 
more familiar forward direction. 

(3) Test of Comprehension ( Higher Degree). 
What should you do (a) . When you have 
broken something belonging to another 
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person? (b) When you are on your way 
to school and see that you are going to be 
late? (c) If a companion hits you by acci- 
dent? 

The method is the same as in the Pour and the 
Six year age-groups. If the pupil hesitates and does 
not answer,’ the question may be repeated op to a 
second repetition, but the wording must not be altered, 
whether to simplify or expand it. No other remark 
or coaxing or hint may be given. 

Scoring. Two out of the three questions must be 
answered reasonably. Remember that three 
will probably be a wide variety of answers ; 
simplicity and common -sense are the quali- 
ties required. 

In (a) we might accept any of the following: “Tell 
him I was sorry,” “Tell him I could not help it,” 
“ Offer to pay for it, ” “ Help him to mend it, ” Etc. 
The following w'ould fail, “Keep quiet and say no- 
thing,” “Go and hide it,” “Tell him it was not my 
blame. ” 

In (b) the following would pass: ‘'Run as fast as 
I could,” “Take a tonga ’ “Ask someone in a motor 
car to give me a ride, or “ Walk faster. ” The answers, 
“Do nothing, ” “ Tell the teacher 1 could not help it, ” 
or “Go home again” wmuld be classed as failures. 
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In (c) ’tve ■would accept, “Ask him why,” “Ask 
him if he was sorry,” “Tell him to be careful,” and 
the like. We would not pass, “Go and tell teacher, ” 
“Tell my father, Throw a stone at him,” or any 
thing obviously not in accord with right thinking how- 
ever simple, 

(4) Given similar points in two things. Say 
to the pupil, “I am going to name two 
things, and I want you to tell me some 
way in which they are alike. An apple 
and mango in what way are they alike?” 
Then ask the same question regarding wood 
and coal; iron and silver; a ship and a 
motor-car. 

After the first question, the others may be asked 
in the wording “In what way are iron and silver 
alike” If the child does not answer, press a little and 
repeat the question; say “I am sure you know if you 
think, ” but do not give any simplified or different 
wording of the question, or hint of any description. 
Do not ask, “What is iron used for?” or “What is 
the use of silver ? ” but repeat the basic words with- 
out change. It is just permissable to say, “I think 
you know how an apple and a mango are alike?” 

Sometimes children will give points of difference 
and not of similarity, as “A mango has a stone and 
an apple has none.” In that case, say, “That is 
true, but I want you to tell me something in which 
they are alike. ” It is difficult at times to get deficient 
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children away from noting differences and into the 
proper channel. 

Scoring. To pass, the child must give a reasonable 
point of similarity in two out of the four 
tests. Any real likeness may be accepted, 
although it may not be the essential or 
most important one. For example : 

“The apple and the mango both are round,” 
“ Thay are the same colour,” Both are good for eat- 
ing,” “Both grow on a tree,” Both are fruits,” 
“ Both are green in colour ” may all be accepted. But 
“Both taste the same,” “Both have a lot of seeds,” 
“An apple is smaller than a mango,” and so on, are 
failures. More than half of the failures will be those 
which give differences instead of likenesses. 

Similarly “Both wood and coal will burn,” 
“Both are used to make a fire for cooking,” “ Both 
of them are heavy... hard” “Both come out of the 
ground” or both cost a lot of money” may all be 
accepted, but “Both are black,” “Both are dirty” or 
“Both are hard to break” Wood is not so heavy as 
coal” cannot pass. 

In the case of iron and silver, such as “ Both are 
metals,” “Both come out of the ground ..out of 
mines” “Both are heavy,” “ Both are used for mak- 
ing different things” or “Both can be polished” may 
all be passed, but such as “ Both are thick, ” “Both 



will rust in the air,” “They are the isame colour” or 
“ You cannot eat them ” are clearly failures. 

In the case of a ship and a motor-car, the follow- 
ing all express reasonable diiferences, “Both help you 
to travel.. .to go on a journey,” “Both go fast” 
“Both have to be guided by a man” “Both may have 
an accident, if you are not careful,” or “Both have 
engines.” But if we get such answers as, “Both are 
very big, ” “ Both make a noise, ” “ One goes on the 
sea and the other on the land,” or “A motor-oar can 
go faster than 9 ship,” then it is obvious that they 
cannot be passed. . 

Experiment has shown that to give similarities or 
resemblances is as good a test of intelligence as to 
give differences. It is definitely too difficult for the 
seven year group, and those clearly deficient give 
a variety of poor and unsatisfactory answers. The 
great source of failure is the giving of differences ins- 
tead of similarities. 

(5) Giving definitions^ more advanced than 
stating for what objects are used. The 
opening question, without any preliminary 
explantion is simply “What is a balloon?” 
If it appears any of the words happen to 
be unknown to the child, substitute from 
the following; boat; chair; potato; shop. 
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Do not say anything about the answers as they 
are given, but go through the list of four i. e. balloon ; 
tiger; football; soldier. lu case of silence or hesita- 
tion, the question may be repeated in an encoura- 
ging tone, but without altering the wording in any 
way. Usually an answer of some kind will be obtained. 

Scoring. The Test is passed if two out of four are 
• defined in a manner better than merely 
stating for what the object is used. That 
is there may be some desciiption or account 
of the nature of the object, its form, colour, 
appearance, and so on. Or they may say 
something about the class of object to 
which a particular object belongs, and 
state its place in that class. Futile answers . 
such as “A football is for playing football” 
or “A soldier is a m-an” can naturally be 
given no credit. But a simple description 
of the essential features or functions is 
often enough obtained: eg. “A football 
is a large ball as big as your head. We 
kick it into the goal,” or “A motor-car 
has an engine. It can go at fifty miles an 
hour,” or “A soldier wears a uniform 
and has a gun. He fights in battles,” are 
sound answers. Here aie some stock 
answers : 

Passing. “A balloon is a means of travelling through 
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the air.” “A balloon is an airship made of 
cloth and filled with gas” “ “A balloon is 
filled with gas and carries people in a 
basket underneath.” “A balloon is a big 
bag with air in it for going up.” 

Failing. “To go up in the air.” “What you go up 
in.” “ Men go up in it.” “ It is filled with 
gas.” 

FOB THE TIGEB: 

Passing. “The tiger is a wild animal of the cat 
family.” “The tiger is a savage animal 
like a big cat and lives in the jungle.” 
“The tiger lives in the jungle and some- 
times kills men.” “The tiger lives in the 
jungle but some are in the zoo. ” 

Failing. “Something that eats you.” “It. travels 
in a circus.” “What eats people.” “A 
tiger is a beast.” 

FOE A FOOTBALL : 

Passing. “It is a ball made of leather and filled 
with air. It is made for kicking.” “It 
if? a ball you kick when you are playing.” 
“It is made of leather and filled with air.” 
“It is made for kicking and is blown up 
with a pump. ” 
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Failing. “To kick.” “To play with,” “What 
boys play wiith. ” “It i.s filled with air. ” 

FOE THE SOLDIBE: 

Passing. “A man goes to fight when there is war.” 

“A man who is very brave,” “A man 
who wears a uniforn and has a gun.” “He 
is a man who marches and does drill.” 

Failing. “To shoot,” “To fight.” “Who goes to 
war.” “A man that marches.” “He 
fights.” 

Most children will say something or other, and 
a study of the above, aided by the perception that 
comes with a little experience wUl enable the examiner 
to decide what is a fair' definition of essentials, il'he 
main point is that there must be some description, and 
that merely to mention the purpose for which it 
is used is not sufficient at this age. 

(6) Vocabulary. Twenty definitions. There 
is a little booklet commonly used for the 
purpose with a list of 3600 common words. 
If this is not available, an old dictionary 
may be kept with a selection of from one to 
two thousand fairly common words under- 
lined, from which selection may be made for 
this purpose. But it is better, having 
underlined them, to prepare them in a list 
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in order of difficulty, so that in the test 
the fairly easy words come first. The 
earliest in the list should be such as child- 
ren of eight years may reasonably be 
expected to know; those of ten years old 
may be asked to start at a later point in 
the list, and those of twelve later still. A 
list may soon be drawn up with the help 
of one or two teachers of the language of 
the pupils to co-operate. 

The method of questioning is as follows: “What 
is a mango?” “What is a cloud?” “Sing; what 
does sing mean ? ” “ Hunt; what does hunt mean ? ” 
“What is a leaf?” 

A certain amount of hesitation may be expected 
from pupils who expect that a full and comprehensive 
definition is required. Then a little coaxing is justi-j 
fied, as, ^‘Come on now, you have seen a cloud. 
You know what it is. Just tell me,” If there is still 
hesitation, say, “ Tell me in your own words. I don’t 
care how you say it. I just want to find whether you 
know what it is.” But if there is still no answer, go 
on to the next word, and if you think that the pupil’s 
confidence is restored, have another try at the 
troublesome word later on. But do not give any 
other help than that indicated; do not on any account 
illustrate by using the word in a sentence. If the 
definition given leaves some doubt as to whether the 
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pupil really understands the meaning, say, “Explain 
this,” or “I don’t understand what you mean.” 
Encourage him by saying, “Good! now and then, 
or “You are doing well,” Never tell the child that 
the meaning he has given Is wrong, and never ask him 
to give another definition. Avoid giving any model 
form of answer, and try to record all his answers word 
for word. 

Scoring. Credit is given for a correct answer if any 
correct meaning is given for a word, though 
it may not be the most general and widely 
used sense. Sometimes f credit may be 
given, but this should not be made a re- 
gular practice, but retained for really 
doubtful answers. 

A fair way of ascertaiming the child’s entire 
vocabulary is to take the number of words out of a 
selected 400 which appear to be known, and multiply 
that figure by 180. A child defining 20 words fairly 
well may be assumed to have a vocabulary of 20 X 180 
or 3600. At ten years old, the child defining 30 
words is assessed as having a vocabulary of 5400 ; at 
twelve years the pupil who defines 40 words has a 
vocabulary of 7200; at fourteen years the boy with 
correct definitions for 50 words is credited with 9000. 

The forms of definition given may vary much in 
merit, this is not considered in scoring, A poor defini- 
tion is accepted if it shows that the child has an idea 
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of the meaning of 1 he words. If there is real difficulty 
in deciding whether a definition can be accepted, an- 
other word had better be substituted. Here are some 
definitions, not very high in quality, but acceptable: 

(1) A mango. “It grows on a tree,” “It is 
nice to eat.” “ It is green and has a stone 
in it.” 

(2) A cloud. “It is mist in the sky.” “It is 
like smoke.” “It comes before rain,” but 
not, “It is white,” or “It is black.” 

(3) Sing. “To make a song with the voice.” 
“The birds can sing.” “It is nicer than 
calling.” “ It is music.” 

(4) Hunt. “ To go to shoot something.” “To 
chase a rabbit.” “To go for sport.” “To 
look for a lost ball.” 

(5) Leaf. “ It grows on a tree.” “ It is a page 
of a book.” “It is green and it grows.” 
“ It is made of paper.” “ There is writing 
on it.” 

(6) Health, “It means good health or bad 
health.” “It means being strong.” “It 
is not being sick.” 

From the above it will be seen that sometimes the 
repetition of the word may be necessary in the defini- 
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on, and that a very limited expression may earn a 
ass. One cannot expect an elaborate definition at 
lis age. 

The only experience gained in this test in India 
as been complicated by the fact that English was 
areign language to the pupils concerned ; hence the 
mrds selected had to be much simpler thad those 
iven to American or English pupils. Such words 
mre given as axe; burn; bus; sihg; test; foolish; 
hout; I report; feather; preparation; delay; proces- 
ion; office; shame; hurt; healthy; single final. It 
iras, though some doubted the wisdom, agreed that if 
, boy promptly showed his knowledge of the meaning 
)y giving the Urdu equivalent of a word, full credit 
hould be give, The ideal to aim at is that the whole 
est should be in the boy’s vernacular. 

This test is based on the belief that a good seleo- 
ion of 100 words will provide a fair test of a boy’s 
rocabulary. Research has justified this. An approxi- 
nate idea of the subject’s vocabulary is gained, for 
;he proportion known in 100 seems to hold good 
hroughout. This is one of the most valuable of all 
■ests, and in itself does more than any other test to 
how the index of intelligence. That is, it must b- 
eiterated, true only when the test is in the mothere 
ongue of the pupil, and the same reliability can not 
•e claimed for it if applied in English to Indian dhild- 
en. There is no method as yet of considering the 
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quality of the definitions in scoring. Many definitions 
are bound to be incorrect and vague, and many are 
more or less guess-work. Much is gained by observing 
the results, 

i Alternative Test.) Naming six coins. One pie, 
one anna piece, two anna, four anna, eight anna 
pieces, and one rupee. 

Scoring. All of the six must be named correctly. If 
the pupil, however, changes a wrong reply 
to the right one of his own accord, he is to 
be given full credit for correctness. 

(Alternative Test 2) Writing from Dictation. 
Give the child pen, ink arid paper, and when he is 
ready, say, “I want you to write something forme. 
Do it as well as you can. Write the words, ‘See the 
little bOy.’ Don’t forget it, ‘See the little boy.” 

♦ 

Do not dictate it word by word; it must be all 
at once. Do not repeat again after saying it as direc- 
ted, for it is a test of memory among other things. 

Scoring, To pass the test, the subject must write it 
legibly enough for it to be easily read, and 
no words should be missed out or changed. 
Trifling mistakes in spelling are not to 
cause failure, as long as they are trifling 
and not complete travesties of the words 
in question. If the spelling is such that 
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one not knowing the original dictation has 
to puzzle as to what word is meant, then 
that would be a failure. Similarly ordi- 
nary poor writing would not mean a failure 
if it were only ordinary poor writing of the 
standard of eight-year-old pupils. But 
sprawling irregular writing suggesting four 
or five-year-olds would be a failure. 

Several experts in the science of educational tests 
have rejected this particular test on the ground that it 
is more a test of handwriting and spelling than of 
intelligence, and also the fact that an intelligenent 
child w'ho had not been fortunate enough to receive 
sufficient school instruction would be likely to fail in 
it. At the same time, if a child fails to pass this 
test and there is no evidence of lack of school instruc- 
tion, his intelligence would be suspected very much 
indeed. Hence it is a good test in cases where there 
is suspicion from other sources of actual deficiency; 
in normal cases it is to be regarded as a test with 
strict limitations. 

Nine Year Group. 

( I ) Giving the Date. The following questions 
are put, the order never being varied: 
“ What day is this ? I mean, what is the 
name of this day in the week?” “W^hat 
month is this ? ” “ What day of the month 
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is it ? ” What year is this ? ” 

Sometime the pupil will not understand fnlly, and 
will answer, “The 8th,” when asked the day of the 
week, or “Monday” when asked the day of the month. 
If this is so,, the question may be repeated with suita- 
ble emphasis, but the wording must not be simplified 
or altered in anyway. 

Scoring. The third question, that dealing with the 
day of the month, may be viewed with 
latitude, and error up to three days allowed. 
After all even adults are frequently in 
doubt and have to consult a calendar. But 
the other three must be answered without 
error. 

Practically all children will be found to have lear- 
ned time divisions by this age. In some schools, calen- 
dars are kept in the class-room, and certain pupils in 
turn keep them up to date from day to day. Most 
schools make it a practice that all written work, home 
or in school, should be dated. So there is not much 
possibility of a pupil having had no chance to become 
familiar with the various points. Of course there will 
be some days that are more easy to remember than 
others. Every boy knows when it is Friday because 
of the Saturday holiday to which he is looking forword. 
Similarly Monday is unmistakeable as coming on the 
top of the week-end break. 



(2) Arranging Five Weights. Use for the five 
weights 3, 6, 9, 12, and 15 grams, or in 
countries where that system is not used, 1, 
2 , 3, 4, and 5 ounces. Remember that 
the weights must be similar in size and in 
appearance ( as before made of pill or other 
card-board boxes of equal sizes ), the diffe- 
rence in weight being arranged by the 
filling of lead shot and cotton wool. 

Place the five weights in confused order before 
the pupil under test, and say, “ Do you see these 
boxes ? They all seem the same, but they are not 
the same. Some are heavy, some are not quite so 
heavy, and some are lighter still. I want you to find 
the heaviest one and place it here. Then find the one 
that is just a little lighter and place it next. Then 
the next lighter one here, and the lightest one of 
ail at this end. Do you understand ? ” Whether the 
pupil expresses understanding or not, say next, 
“Remember that all the w eights are different. Find 
the heaviest one and put it here, the next heaviest 
here, and so on till the very lightest is at this end. 
Now begin!” 

It is well to keep to that formula, which is as 
simple as need be for this age-group. If there is still 
hesitation, the same instructions may be repeated, 
but not expended or changed in any way. Do not 
suggest lifting the blocks in the hand, one after 
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another to try them, and do not go through the per- 
formance of doing so as that will be the same as 
suggesting it. It is part of the test that the pupil 
should think out his own way. 

Three trials are allowed, the blocks or boxes 
being ndxed up again after each attempt. Do not 
repeat the instructions for the second or third trial, 
unless the first effort shows obvions misunderstanding 
of what is required. 

Scoring. The requirement is that the boxes be arran- 
ged in the correct order in two out of three 
trials. Even one error in anj trial makes 
that a failure. To speed up the test, the 
boxes may be marked with their respective 
weights on the bottom, but obviously this 
marking must be understandable by the 
examiner only and not by the pupil. 

Experiments have been made in varying this test. 
For example, 3, 9, 18, 27, 36, and 45 grams would 
make it definitely more easy. If only one success is 
required in the three trials it might be applied to 
children a year younger in scale ; if three successes are 
demanded, it might be made a year older. It is 
essential that the pupil finds his own method, though 
some have suggested that it is better to set the example 
by weighing the blocks by movement of the hand, to 
give the pupil this suggestion of method. Some child- 
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ren try two blocks, one in each hand at the same time. 
But that does not seem to give as good results as 
successive trials of the different blocks with the same 
hand. The ideal method is to try them all, make a 
tentative placing, and then check it by going over the 
blocks again. Only children of distinctly good intelli- 
gence make a practice of giving this final check. 
Observe the method, whatever it is, for it is likely to 
be very instructive. 

This test brings out the pupil’s intelligence in 
manipulating objects, as opposed to abstract thought. 
It tests his ability to act rather than to speak or 
describe. Much light is shown on his powers of 
practical judgement, w’hich have much to do with 
efficiency in ordinary life. It is more interesting for 
the pupil than are most tests. 

(3)^ Giving change for money. The following 
questions are put in succession; “If I buy 
three annas worth of sweets and give the 
shop-keeper an eight-anna piece, how much 
money should I get back?” “If I buy 
seven annas worth and pay with one 
rupee, how much .should I get back?” “If 
I buy twelve annas worth and pay with a 

five -rupee note, how much change do I get 
back?” 

Actual coins are not used, and no calculation may 
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be made in writing or figures on paper, slate, etc If 
the pupil forgets the problem, it may be repeated once 
more only. The answer to each question must come 
within a limit of fifteen seconds. 

Scoring. To pass the test, two of the three problems 
must be answered correctly within the 
time. If a wrong answer is given, but 
spontaneously corrected, the second answer 
s given credit. 

This is more than, as seems on the surface, a ques- 
tion of simple subtraction. Some backward children, 
who could quite well do the subtraction part of 
the calculation, do not realise that that is the 
required operation, and either add or do nothing at 
I. So the selecth n of the method is for many the 
stumbling block. It is the practical applifcation of well- 
known method, even of the simplest type, that con- 
fuses the feeble-minded, for they sometimes lack the 
reasoning power which should instruct them the sum 
of the purchase must be subtracted from the sum 
given to the shop-keeper. Some have tried the use of 
actual coins in this test, thereby making it an entirely 
practical operation, and claim that it is a better test; 
but in our present age-group a majority have agreed 
on the value of the test as stated here. 

(4) To repeat four numbers backwards. Three 
sets have been standardised in the Bevi- 
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sion; 6-5-2-8-; 4-^9-3-7 and 3-6-2-9. 

■ The method of application and of scoring 
is exactly the same as in the Alternative 
Test of the Seven years group. 

5 To use three words in a sentence. The 
following sets of three may be standardised: 
hoy, garden, ball ; cow, milk, butter; 
bicycle, road, stone. 

The examiner will say, “You understand what a 
sentence is? It is a number of words which say 
something properly, which make sense. Now I am 
going to give you three words, and you must make a 
sentence which has these three words in it. The three 
words are ‘boy’ ‘garden,’ ‘ball.’ Now make a sen- 
tence which has all these three words in it.” He wil- 
not show the pupil the three words in writing, for the 
test is purely oral. 

Shohld the pupil appear not to understand, the 
instructions may be repeated as before, but on no 
account is the examiner to illustrate by making up a 
sentence for him. Sometimes a pupil seems to think 
that a sentence is to be made by some arrangement 
of the three words, without others. If this is the 
case, say, “There must be other words put along 
with these three in order to make a sentence. ” 

If a sentence is not forthcoming within one 
minute, then that part of the test is considered a 
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failure and the next group is brought on. But do not 
on any account urge the pupil to hurry, or mention 
the time limit to him, as to do so generally leads to 
confusion. 

Scoring. To pass the test, satisfactory sentences 
must be given for two of the three groups. 
A sentence should be a simple sentence ; if 
a compound sentence, it should not consist 
of two distinct or unrelated ideas. It 
must be moderately sensible. For exam- 
ple: “The boy plays in the garden, with 
his ball,’’ The boy plays with his ball in 
the garden ,” “ A boy came into our garden 
for his ball,” “ I gave my ball to a boy in 
the garden ,” “ A boy is in the garden and 
he is' playing with a ball” are all passes. 
But “A boy is in the garden. I have a 
new ball” is not a pass. Of course a 
relative clause will be quite admissable, eg. 
“A boy who had a ball came into the 
garden.” 

Similarly the following are good: “The cow gives 
us milk and butter.” “The cow gives us milk and it 
[which) is made into butter.” “We have a cow and 
from it we get milk and butter. ” “ Milk and butter 
come from the cow.” But we would not accept, “The 
cow is an animal. It gives milk. Milk gives butter.” 
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The examiner would accept, “My bicycle struck 
a stone on the road, ” “My bicycle was going on the 
road and it hit a stone. ” “ On the road, a bicycle may 
be spoiled by a stone.” But not, “I have a bicycle. 
There is a good road. I hit a stone on it. ” 

This has been found on the whole a good test of 
intelligetice and the power to associate ideas. There 
will be wide differences in quality between the answers 
by the bright and the dull pupils, but some experience 
will show what may be accepted as satisfactory. As 
a rule, the bright children will have sentences which 
have logical connection and sense, and seem to arise 
naturally from the suggestion of the words. The dull 

child will often prefer a compound sentence which is 
grammatically correct and satisfies the requirements, 
but shows a tendency for the ideas to separate rather 
than to combine in logical connection. Ability to 
combine separate elements into a compact whole is 
one of the essential featxires of intellgence. The child 
must take the bricks, in the form of the given words, 
and supply the cement and labour to build up tlic 
complete sentence. To a certain extent, inventivone.ss 
is called for. Therefore children scanty in ideas and 
only imitative in power respond badly to this test. 
Some have followed Binet himself in uislung to make 
it a test for the 10 years group; the majority prefer 
the present test. But a different set of words would 

supply quite a different standard of difficulty. 
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(5) To name the months. This is an alterna- 
tive test in the Binet-Simon revision, but 
is here substituted for that of finding 
rhymes, which obviously will only be suita- 
ble' for English-speaking pupils, or those 
very advanced in English. • 

So the test is simply to ask the pupil to name all 
the months of the year, in whatever calendar is cur- 
rently used in the area. Do not start by naming one 
month and asking the boy to continue, but give no 
suggestion whatever. After he has responded, ask cer- 
tain supplementary questions, such as, “ What month 
comes before May?” “What month comes after 
October?” and so on, three such questions to be 
asked. 

Socring. The test is passed if the months are correc- 
tly named within 20 seconds, though one 
error may be condoned (either of failing to 
give the name of one month, changing 
the order, or giving one month twice) 
This is subject to further condition, that 
two of the three supplementary questions 
must be answered correctly. It does not 
matter with which month the pupil begins, 
provided he carries on correctly from it. 


Some criticism has been made that this test depen- 
ds on an accident of trainings that a pupil may or 
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may not liave been taught the names of the months in 
school. That hardly seems justified, though there is 
no doubt that increasing age makes the defective child 
more and more familiar with the months. The check 
question are to assure that the answer is not merely 
memorised repetition of a list of names, but that there 
is true understanding. (Alternative Test.) To total 
the value of stamps. Give the pupil a piece of card- 
board on which have been pasted three one anna and 
three two-anna stamps, arranged thus: 111222. Say. 
“You know how much a stamp like this costs? (Touch- 
ing a one-anna stamp) And you know how much like 
this costs? (Touching a two-anna stamp) Now how 
much money would it take to buy all these stamps ?” 

Do not tell the boy the values of the starap.s if he 
does not know them, for it is part of the test to find 
out whether a pupil has had enough natural curiosity 
and observation to find out and retiicmber such things- 
If the values are known but the first total cost given 
is wrong, then a second attempt may be allowed. It 
is necessary for the examiner to guard against mere 
guessing, if more than one effort is allowed. 

This test shows the child’s interest in common 
objects, like the naming of coins, months, days of the 
week etc. It is usually the apathetic defective child, 
with no particular interest in anything, who fails to 
notice all such things. At the same time, this test 
w'hich has been found successful for the children of 
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America, England and Prance, may not be entirely 
suitable for country districts and villages of India, 
where to see a letter written and posted is not an 
everyday event. 


Ten Yeab Group 

(1) Vocabulary. To give definitions of thirty 
words. This is the same as Test 6 of the 
Eight-Year group, except that the require- 
ment now is thirty words. Almost any 
definition that show’s that a meaning is 
known may be accepted. 

(2) Kecognising absurdities of statement. 
There are several standardised sentences: 
(a) A boy said, “The road from my house 
is downhill all the way when coming to 
school, and downhill all the way when 
going home again.” (b) “The engine driver 

a 

said that the more carriages there are on a 
train, the faster it will go.” (c) “There 
was an accident to a railway train yester- 
day but it was not serious. Porty five 
people were killed.” (d) “A man fell from a 
high house in the city and was .killed. 
They took him to the hospital, but they 
do not think he will get hotter.” (e) “The 
blind man saw me drop a rupee on the road, 
and helped me to find it.” 
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Bach sentence should be put in the following 
terms: “I am going to read a sentence which has 
something foolish in it, something that is wrong. 
Listen carefully and tell me what is foolish in it.” 
Then read the sentence slowly and in a normal voice, 
saying after the reading, ‘‘What is foolish about 
that?” 

An answer should come within thirty seconds. If 
there is no answer, the sentence may be repeated, but 
no kind of question or hint may be given; only the 
same formula as before. Such questions as “How 
could the road be downhill both ways?” or, “How 
could a man get better if he was dead ?” must on no 
account be put. This would be answering the ques- 
tion for the boy. Do not laugh as if at the absurdity - 
when reading the sentence.s. 

It may be difficult to judge from a pupil’s 
answer whether the absurdity has been fully apprecia- 
ted. fn such a case say, “lam not sure what you 
meant. Explain to me why this is foolish.” By such 
means try for a fuller reply which will show whether 
the point has been grasped. 

Scoring. The test is passed if the absurd point is 
understood in four out of five sentences. 

Here are some examples of answers : 

(a) The downhill road. “If it was downhill 

coming to school, it would have to be uphill 
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going back.” “It can’t be downhill both 
ways.” '“That could not be (Explain 
what you mean ) Because it must be uphill 
one way or the other.” “That is impossi- 
ble (Why is it impossible? ) Because no 
road can be downhill both ways.” All 
these would be passed. 

The following, would fail. “Perhaps he took a 
different road when going home.” There must be many 
bends on the road.” “The man lives down in a valley.” 
“The road goes round a hill.” 

The Engine-driver’s remark. “If he has more 
carrife,ges, the train must go slower.” “It is the other 
way. To go faster he must have fewer carriages.” 

* “It might be that way if he were going downhill.’. 
“He ought to say ‘slower’ and not ‘faster’ ” These 
are aU passable. 

The following would fail, “A long train is always 
better. “The engine pulls better if there is a lot of 
cars. ” “ The weight of the carriages makes a train go 
faster.” “It is not foolish. I have seen trains with 
a lot of carriages going very fast.” 

To detect absurd statement is a very useful and 
reliable test, calling for judgement and discernment. 
It is as sound a method of assessing common-sense as 
can be devised. Dull and heavy minds are likely to 
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accept absurdities without seeing anything wrong, 
but the normal mind is as a rule quick to detect the 
weakness involved in such statement. This power, 
which we mostly call the “ Critical faculty ” should be 
quite well developed at the age of ten. 


(10) To draw simple designs from memory. 
The following two designs have been used 
as standards in this test ; 



A B 

They may be shown on cards prepared by the^ 
drawing master. Say, "Here is a card which has 
two drawings on it. I am going to show it to you for 
ten seconds. Then I shall take the card away and 
ask you^to draw what you have se'en. Now look at 
both the figures carefully, and remember you have 
only ten seconds. ” 

The child has pencil and paper ready, and is then 
shown the card for ten seconds. He should then 
start drawing at once when the card is taken aw'ay. 

Scoring. The test is passed when one of the designs 
is drawn correctly and the other about 
"half correctly.” By correctly we mean 
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that the basic system of the diagram has 
been produced, although it may be irregu- 
lar in execution and may vary in size. If 
some essentia] part is left out, we may call 

, that “half correctly,” provided that other 

features are right. 

For example, the following would be counted as 
correct and a full pass : 

^ TA- 
CT, UT ts- 

The following would be given creidt as “half 
correct. ” 

t/lf LnJ LoT 

The following would be classed as complete failu- 


res: 
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The following would be given full credit: 



This test calls for a power of rapid analysis, and 
of retentive memory. The analysis is necessary for 
memory alone would not enable pupil to retain and 
reproduce the impressions; the diagrams are too com- 
plicated for that. A skilful analysis of B design would 
give, (a) Outer rectangle, (a) Inner rectangle to the 
right of the centre, (c) The angles joined up. Unless 
the inner rectangle is shown right of centre, full credit 
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is not given no matter how well the design may be 
reproduced in other respects. A child does not make 
such a logical analysis as this, but without some kind 
of analysis is unlikely to repeat all the salient points. 

(4) To read and reproduce eight points from 
memory. Binet’s selection, suitably modi- 
fied with local colour, is; 

Bombay, September 5th. Last night three 
houses were burned in the centre of the city. It took 
some time to put the fire out. The loss was fifty thou- 
sand rupees, and eleven families lost their homes. 
In saving a girl who was asleep in bed, fireman was 
burned on the hands. 

This should be printed on a card in heavy letters, 
and the various point of memory should not he under- 
lined or marked in any way. Another copy suitably 
marked may be retained by the examiner for his 
private use. 

Hand the card to the subject, and say, “ I want 
you to read this slowly to me.” See that he reads it 
aloud. If there are any words which are pronounced 
with difficulty, the examiner may pronouce them for 
the pupil. But do not pause for more than five 
seconds in such a case. Note all errors made in read- 
ing, such as leaving out a word, putting in 
another word, or changing the order of words. Note 

also the time taken in the reading. 
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The pupil lias not been warned in advance that 
he will be asked to report what he has read, but when 
he has finished leading, take away the card and say 
to him, “Now I want you to tell me what you have 
read. Begin at the beginning and tell me as much 
as you can remember.” If the subject repeats so 
much and then stops, siy, “And any other thing? 
Can you remember any more?” But do not give 
suggestive questions such as’ “ How many houses 
were burned?” “What happened to the fireman?” 
and the like. 

Often a pupil will refuse to try, thinking that he 
is being asked to give a word-for-word report of the 
account. We then press him a little, and say, “ Tell 
me in your own words as much as you can remember 
of it.” 

Scoring. The test requires for a pass that the pupil 
should read it in thirty five seconds will 
not more than two errors, and that the 
report should contain at least eight points 
It is soinetime.s difficult to decide whether a 
memory has been reproduced correctly 
enough to be given full credit. Of course 
the examiner must not expect word-for- 
word reproduction, but nnst accept the 
substance or gist of the various points. 
But we cannot accept “a lot of house” 
as a substitute for three houses, or a lot 
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of money” instead of “fifty thousand 
rupees” or ‘‘a man” for “a fireman.” 
But half credit may be given for something 
which is fairly near to the wording, as 
‘(fifteen thousand rupees” instead of fifty 
thousand, of “seven families” instead of 
eleven. 

This is a test in which practically all children 
have received enough school teaching to read the 
selection with few errors. If a pupil, however, is defi- 
cient in school attendance or instruction, this test 
would greatly increase in difficulty and would cease 
to be a test of intelligence. But it is also to be 
remembered that deficient or feeble-minded pupils often 
i;ead quite well without understanding, and the test 
shows up such in their real weakness. The scope of 
their attention has been expended in reading, and 
memory has not been allowed to function. Thus the 
deficient pupil will not be able afterwards to- report 
what he has read. The greater the defflculty met 
with in reading, the more unsatisfactory will be the 
report of “ points of memory. ” 

The passage in question may be taken to contain 
the following points. Bombay — Sept. 5th — Last 
night — three houses — burned — centre of city — 
took some time — put it out — loss fifty thousand 
rupees — eleven families — lost homes — saving — 
girl — a sleep — in bed — fireman — burned — on 
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tods. That is eighteen points in all, and only eight 
,re required for a passi*' ' 

(6) Comprehension of situation requiring judge- 
, ment. Forth degree, the difficulty being 
increased in comparison with the same test 
at the age of eight years. The questions 
are : ( a ) What should you do when some 
ond asks your opinion about a person you 
do not know well ? ( b ) What should you 
do when you are about to start an impor- 
tant piece of work? (c) Why should we 
judge a person more by his acts than by 
his words ? 

The method of examination is the same as in 
wevious tests of comprehension. ‘Any question may 
>e re])eated for the benefit of a pupil, but not changed 
n any way. No further explanation of the meaning 
jf any sentence may be given. 

ficoring. Two out of the three must be answered 
fairly sensibly. Here are some specimen 
answers from Professor Terman; (a) “When 
I am asked such a question, I would say 
T do not know him well enough to say. ” 
“I would say what I know, but no more. ” 
“ I would say that I would rather not 
give an opinion.” “I would say that he 
had better ask some one else. ” 
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All the above are satisfactory, but the following 
would fail: “I would say he is nice.” ‘‘I would 
■say I liked him.” “I would say what I think.” 
“Tell him to mind his own business.” “I would 
promise to try to find out.” “I would ’nt say any 
thing,” 

With regard to(b)a wide variety is possible. 
Here are some, “I would think it over carefully.” 
“ I would make plans for the work. ” ‘‘ Find the best 
way to do it.” “Get all my arrangements made.” 
“Ask some one for advice who knows all about this 
kind of work.” “Think whether it would be possible 
for me to do it. ” “ All these are satisfactory, 

But the following would fail* as responses to (b): 
“ Promise to do my best. ” “Being at the beginning. ” 
“ Get some one to help me. ” “ Just start and do it. ” 
“Add up and find what it would cost.” “See iff 
had time. 

In ( c ) here are some: “ Because actions are more 
important than words.” “Because a man may talk 
well and yet do bad things.” “Because sometimes 
people do not act as they have spoken.” “Because 
it is not what you say but what you do that counts.” 
“A man may be a thief and yet talk like a good man. ” 
“You can’t believe what men say hut there i.s no 
doubt about their action.s. ” “ Because sometimes a 

kind man talks in a rough way but does not mean it. ” 
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These are all good passes. 

Failure to pass is usually manifested in meaning- 
less or pointless answers, of which the following are 
typical, “Some people are not polite,” “A man is 
polite if he speaks nicely, ” “Acts may be foolish, ” 
“We might not hear him talking,” “The man does 
not know how to talk properly,” “He may be good 
man but not good at talking.” The last example 
comes near a certian sense, but is hardly satisfactory. 

These three questions have been found to be of 
about the proper standard foi' ten years old. Such a 
question, used by Binet originally, as “Why should 
a bad act committed in anger be forgiven more readily 
than a bad act committed without anger ?” is really 
more suitable for pupil of twelve years. They all call 
for simple decisions after judgement, and are true 
tests of natural intelligence. 


(6) To name sixty words. The pupil is asked 
to give any sixty words of his own choice. 
The examiner says, “ I want to see how 
many different words you can give me in 
three minutes. When I say ‘Begin!’ you 
can start giving any words you like I shall 
count them. Any words will do, such as 
cloud ; dog ; chair ; happy. Are you ready ? 
Begin ! ” 
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The instructions may be repeated if necessary, 
but it is mostly unnecessary. Do not look keenly at 
the pupil and do not speak unless there is a pause of 
fifteen seconds at least In that case say, ‘‘Go on. 
Any words will do. ” Repeat this after each long 
pause. 

Some try to give words in sentence and to count 
them. This often applies to intelligent pupil, and 
they must be told that sentences will not do but that 
separate words are wanted. Try to note all the words 
given if possible, and to mark the stage reached at the 
end of each half minute. If the pupil is so rapid that 
words can not be written down, it is at least possible 
to mark each one by a pencil tick ; words repeated 
may then be marked by a double tick. 

Scoring. To pass the test, the pupil should give 
any sixty words, not counting repetitions, 
in three minutes. No credit is given, for 
example, if forty words are giveil in the 
first two minutes, if the final result falls 
below what is required. They must be 
real words, but any part of speech is 
accepted. 

In scoring we only give credit for the number of 
words; but a thoughtful examiner will derive much 
information from the nature and variety. An 
unenterprising pupil will give a word and then dart 
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off to some quite different one. A thoughtful child, 
having given “ black ” ■will immediately sieze on the 
idea of giving: green, red, yellow, blue, white, Rtc., 
Similarly “pen” will suggest paper, pencil, write, 
ink, slate, rubber, and so on. Another child will hit 
on the name of as many objects as he sees in the room 
around him; it will depend then on how well the 
plaee is supplied whether that helps him. Some have 
tried to hold this test in a room as bare as possible ; 
others ask the subject to do this with closed eyes, 

.Success in this test does not depend entirely on 
the extent of the pupil’s vocabulary. Almost any 
English-speaking child has at least five thousand 
words at command by the age of ten ; even average 
Indian pupils of the same age know over twelve 
himdard English words. It is the power to call up 
the words at command which count, and this comes 
from the variety of word-associations stored up. The 
test, with Indians, should obviously be held in the 
vernacular of the pupil. 

Deficient children, with poverty of verbal associ- 
ations, sometimes remain silent for fifteen seconds, or 
even more, without giving a single word. There is 
no stored thought in the mind which readily suggests 
a wmrd, and the ability to express a thought readily 
in definite words is backwards. Sometimes nerves 
play a part in keeping a pupil silent; sometimes a pupil 
having launched on a group of words, as the colours, 
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is apt no remain too long thinking for more of that 
group when he would be better to abandon it and go 
elsewhere. Some search for important and significant 
words, and ignore the small ones. Even grown up 
people sometimes do poorly in this test because of 
unwillingness to give up every other consideration 
but speed. In spite of this, the results of this test 
usually agree well enough with that of the system as 
a whole, and it has proved its value. Moreover it is 
well to study the number of repetitions which a 
subject makes, because to repeat the same words 
unduly is usually a characteristic of the feeble-minded. 

(Alternative Test I.) To repeat six number after 
hearing them once. The series of numbers which are : 
,3-7-4-8~5-9 and 5-2-1-7-4-6. The methods are the 
same as in the third test of the seven-year group, but 
two. trials are given, one of which must be correct. 
If three trials are given, it becomes rather easy for 
ten jmars. • 

( Alternative Test 2 . ) To repeat sentences of from 
twenty to twenty-two syllables. The sentences set 
as standard test for this age-group are: (1) The 
mango tree makes a nice cool shade on the ground 
where the children are playing. ( 2 ) It is nearly half- 
past one o’clock; the house is very quiet and the dog 
has gone to sleep. ( 3 ) In summer the days are warm 
and fine ; in winter it is sometimes cold. 
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The methods of testing and of scoring are t he 
same as in Test Six of Age-Group Six. 

Thus it will be seen that five years of mental 
growth have been required to pass from 16-18 sylla- 
bles to 20-22. Average children of ten years usually 
pass in this teat, 

TWELVE YEAR GROUP 

(1) Vocabulary Test. Forty definitions of 
words are required. As in former vocabu- 
lary testa j any rough definition which 
shows any meaning of a word is reckoned 
to be a pass. 

(2) Definition of abstract words. The words 
used in tests of English speaking clnldren 
are; pity; revenge; charity; even; justice. 
These would be too difficult for Indian 
boys, without the same fluency in framing 

, definitions in a strange tongue. They may 
be tested in corresponding words in their 
own vernacular, or in simpler abstract 
words like: hope; fear; love; thirst; haste. 
The method is simply to say, ‘‘ What is 
hope? What dove mean by hope?” and 
the same with the other words. If the 
answer is not cleaily given, then the exa- 
miner will ask the pupil to explain. Often 
it will be found that the answer includes 
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the word which is to be defined, eg. 
“ Hope is when a person hopes for some 
thing.” In that case, the next step is to. 
say, “Yes, but what does it mean to hope 
. for something ? ” This is the only kind of 
supplementary question that is permissa» 
ble. 

Scoring. To pass the test, three of the five words 
must receive a satisfactory definition It 
need not be either a correct or polished 
definition, but it must show clearly that 
the meaning of the word is understood. An 
illustration which brings out the meaning 
may be accepted as a definition. For 
example, in the case of “hope, ” we would 
accept, “To have a wish for something.” 
“To wish that something may come.” 
“To be anxious for a thing.” “It means 
that you want something that you have 
not got. ” ‘‘ To long for what you want. ” 

But such answers as “To think hard.” 
“To hope is no use.” “To hope is to be- 
lieve in a thing. ” “ To think that you will 

get something,” would not be passed. 

Similarly in the case of “fear,” we would accept, 
“To be afraid of something. ” “A feeling of being 
afraid. ” “ To be frightened at some danger, ” “ Fear 

is not being brave when s )iuething bad happens, ” all 
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would be given full credit, But such answers as 
“Trembling all over,” “Not a good thing,” “Being 
& coward, ” would not be given passing marks. 

The word “love” is perhaps difficult because of 
its basically simple nature. We would accept, “To 
feel a liking for another person,” “Love is the affec- 
tion which we have for friends and relations,” “Love 
is to like some other person very much” “If we love 
a person we would do anything for him, ” are all good 
passes, but “Love is a strong feeling,” “Love is 
wishing for someone,” or “It means that you want 
it, ” are not good enough. 

“Thirst” and “haste” will be easily defined in 
terms of “wanting a drink” “being in a hurry” or 
going “quickly” Etc. The ability to define abstract . 
words does not develop in the school- child before the 
age of 12. As a rule, ten-year-olds make little of this 
test. Any child knows what a particular case of fear, 
love or hope is; but the. task is here to generalise and 
express the abstraction removed from the particular 
instance. A defective or border-line mind has not 
this power of generalising from the particular. 

(3) The Ball and Field Test ( Superior Plan. ) 
The same test is used again that we saw in 
Test I of the Eight-Year age group. But 
at this stage the elementary plans which 
were given credit are not accepted, and 
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but if the pupil sho'ild of his own accord give any 
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altered version, this may be accepted if right, and if 
given within the time limit of one minute. If the 
pupil seems to think that it is permissable to add 
other words, tell him that this cannot be allowed, 
and start him again. 

Scoring. To pass, two out of the three sentences 
must be properly done within the time 
limit of one minute. So if it has been 
necessary to read the first sentence for the 
pupil, it is necessary for him to get the 
other two unassisted. The answers must 
be absolutely correct. 

Sometimes a response may not be absolutely cor- 
rect, but may make a sentence of a kind. Or the words 
may be in a bad order, which, nevertheless, bring out 
the meaning of the sentence. Tor example; in the 
first sentence, the obvious correct version is : 

We went to the railway station in the early 
morning. 

But it is obvious that the following 

We went in the early morning to the railway 
station. 

In the early morning we went to the railway 
station. 

are equally good and get full credit. Such a version 
as: 
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To the railway station in the early morning 
went we. 

might be found in certain kinds of writing, but can 
only be given half credit here. The same half credit 
might be given to : 

To the railway station in the early morning 
we went, 

while the following : 

We went early to the railway station. 

We went to the railway station in the morn- 
ing. 

Early we went to the railway station in the 
morning. 

are distinct failures. 

With the second sentence, the only satisfac- 
tory full credit version is “ 1 asked my teacher to 
correct my paper.” 

Half credit migfit be given to: 

“My teacher I asked to correct my paper.” 
but anything else is sure to be a failure. 

In the third sentence, we must expect: 



.riinwo, il™ Sfe'iiiMtS^'b&*»ely 

or; A good dog bravely defeodb^Iiii'D^^ter 


, jj.’‘ul!'h7ilu ribnii tiii.H'uni niti/cl ■'■d Idviffi 
alf Gfedit may be mven to: _ ^ 

Jim tu’,d 0.1 r .OiOil jilmo iiiol « )7i ; od vluu 


A dog defends his good ma/sle»‘ifcw2^velylib.’'''f • 

A good master .bravely defends his .dog. 
yijufioiii ./Itiio otij ntiioiirilFi vbwubi o«h ol 


since the sense, although grammatleftlf is^/not what 
would be currently understood from^t^.^re||)e9^^^^ 
parts of man and dog. ' 

7/iv/!ij-.'j ''ill ol vjTf.o ino'w u7/ 

T fie following : 

-mem odt lii ofli ot iitow oV/ 

A dog defends his master bravely^^; 

A bravmly dog defends his master. 

oiit iii aoiAigOod bffeyielyfdog di«lepd^/hi(a.-fplster. 

„ - ' .gfUU'lOfif 

must all fail. ' * 


This is a good test of intelligence ^m^llhe^l^rae'^sense 
If, V to W.fSPf'bte'lfflS 0ji|(.yyvi0U3 

,)m%P 

keep up the connected idea of fraj^p^ ^.pr^ger 
sentence out of the mixed fragments, oi trying and re- 
jecting unsatisfactory eombi.nai%n^ ^hd cif>*sbbm\tt.Mg 
the finished efl^ort to a final judgement. It is certain 
thaH'th^* p’dfbdht’a^eMf' si\^4sSei Jfib^ffea^e^ Steadily with 


age. 


) • ,)ij 


. ■ ' U'lne jhi' 


(5) Interpreting Fables and Moral Stories. 
The' t6ilowTh^’'fables wbll‘-kho‘#ii W’iliAyy 
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English Readers, have been selected for 
use. 


(a) HERCULES AND THE WAGGONER. 

A man was driving his wagon along a country 
road, when the wheels suddenly sank in a deep rut. 
The man did nothing but look at the wagon and call 
loudly on the God Hercules to come and help him. 
Hercules came up, looked at the man, ' and said, 
“ Put your shoulder to the wheel, my man, and whip 
your oxen a little. ” Then he went away and left the 
driver. 

(&) THE MILKMAID AND HER PLANS. 

A milkmaid was carrying her pail of milk on her 
head, and was thinking to herself thus: “The money 
for this milk will buy four hens ; the hens will lay at 
least a hundred eggs ; the eggs will produce at least 
seventy-five chickens ; and with the money 1 get for 
the chickens I can buy a fine new dress. She looked 
down at herself, trying to think how she” would 
appear in her new dress ; but as she did so the pail of 
milk slipped from her head and fell on the ground. 
So all her imaginary schemes perished in a moment. 

(c) THE POX AND THE CROW. 

A crow, having stolen a piece of meat, perched 
on a tree and held it in her beak. A fox who saw her 
wished to get the meat, and so said to the crow: How 
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beautiful you are! and I have heard that the beauty 
of your voice is as fine as that of your feathers. Wil 
you not sing for me, that I may learn whetlier this if 
true?” The crow was so pleased that she opened hei 
mouth to sing and dropped the meat, which the foj 
immediately ate. 

{d) THE EARMEE AND THE STOEK. 

A farmer set some traps to catch cranes which 
had been eating his seed. Along with them, he cau- 
ght a stork. The stork, which had not been eating 
seeds, begged the farmer to spare his life, saving that 
he was a bird of good character and not at all like the 
cranes, and asking the farmer to have pity. But the 
farmer said, “ I have caught you among the thieves, 
and you must die with them.” 

(c) THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE DONKEY. 

A miller and his son were driving a donkey to the 
town to''Sell the beast. They had not gone far when 
a child saw them and cried out, “ What fools these 
fellows are to be walking when one of them might be 
riding.” On hearing this the old man made his son 
get on to the donkey, while he himself walked. Soon 
they met some men. “Look!” said one of them, 
“see that lazy boy riding while his old father has to 
walk. ” On hearing this, the miller made his son get 
off, and he himself rode on the donkey’s back. Soon 
after they met some women, who shouted out, “What 
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a lazy old man, to ride in comfort -while the poor boy 
can hardly keep company with you.” At once the 
miller took the boy up behind him, and they both 
rode on the donkey. As, they came to the town, a 
man cried, “ What cruel fellows ! you are more fit to 
carry the poor donkey than he is to carry you. ” 
“Very well,” said the miller, “we will try.” So they 
both jumped down, tied the donkey’s legs with rope, 
and carried him with a long pole. But as they crossed 
a bridge over a river, the donkey kicked off the ropes, 
fell into the water, and was drowned. 

The stories should be given to the pupil in the 
above order. The examiner will say to him, “ You 
know what a fable is ? It is a little story which is 
meant to teach us a leKSSon. I am going to read a 
'fable to you. Listen to it very carefully, and when 
I have finished I shall ask you what lesson the fable 
teaches.” After reading the story, say, “What 
lesson does that story teach ? ” Take down hi§ answer 
word for word, and then go on to the next fable in 
the same manner. 

As far as possible, say nothing either of praise or 
blame till all the stories are finished. In particular, 
do not say that anything is bad, no matter how bad 
it may be. Some pupils may ask, “Did I do that one 
all right ? ” It is enough to say, “ You are getting on 
quite well. ” Offer no hints or suggestions whatever. 
The tost must be uniform for everybody. The only 
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exception is when an answer is given which is not 
quite clear, and which may contain the germ of 
understanding. In such a case, say, “ I am not quite 
sure what you mean. Try to explain to me what you 
mean. ” 

Scoring. Two points are given for a sound a-nswer 
showing that the basic lesson of the story 
has been grasped, though possibly not 
expressed with grace or appropriateness. 
One point is given for an answer decided to 
merit half marks. The whole test is passed 
if a score of four points is earned on the 
five stories. Two kinds of answer may be 
given half credit, either fairly plausible 
interpretations which are not quite the 
correct one, or correct answers which grasp ' 
the point involved but only state it in 
terms of the particular story, and fail to 
give it as a general principle of life. Ordin- 
ary faults of expression do not count, but 
the only real itidication for the prospective 
examiner is the study of some answers 
collected in some years of experiment. 

(a) HERCULES AND THE WAGGONER. 

Score of 2 marks. “God helps those who help 
themselves.” “Do not depend on others for help.” 
“Help yourself before calling out for help.” “This 
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teaches us that we should rely’ on ourselves,” and 
similar answers to the same point. 

Score of 1 mark. “ The man ought to have tried 
himself first.” “Hercules wanted to teach the man 
to help himself.” “The driver was at fault for de- 
pending on others.” “The man was too lazy and 
should have tried himself before calling on Hercules. ” 

Failure^!. “Teach us to look where we are go- 
ing.” “This is to teach us not to ask for help when 
there is no one to help us.” “This teaches us not to 
get into the mud.” “This teaches us not to be mean 
like Hercules.” “The driver should have done what 
Hercules told him. 

(b) THE MAID AND THE EGGS. 

fh 

Score of 2 marks. “ Teaches us not to build cast- 
Jcs in the air.” “This teaches us not to count 
chickens before they are hatched.” “This shows us 
that it is bad to plan too far ahead. ” “ Doni: count 
on the second thing till you have done the first. ” 

Score of 1 mark. “ It teaches us not to have our 
minds on plans when carrying milk on the head.” 
“ She was building castles in the air and so lost her 
milk.” “See was planning too far ahead. ” These 
are fairly correct, but have not been made general in 
application to life, which is the thing required. Such 
as “Teaches to keep our mind on what we are doing” 
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and “ Teardips us not to want things but to be con 
tent” are general enough, but not accurate and so 
can only get half credit. 

The following are failures: “Teaches us that 
money does not bring happiness,” “Not to think 
about getting fine clothes” “Teaches us not to waste 
things,” because they are not the lesson of the fable. 
On the other hand, such ns “Teach us not to carry 
milk on the head,” or “Teach us not to waste milk” 
are failures because crude and pointless. Some will 
manage no more than an effort to repeat the story, 
and can be given no credit for this 

(c) The Fox axd the Crow. 

Score of 2 marks. “Teaches us not to listen to' 
people who flatter. ” “It is not safe to believe people 
who flatter us,” “We should suspect people who. 
make fine speeches to us.” 

r” 

Score of 1 mark. The correct idea, but in terms 
of the story rather than general terms, eg. “ The 
crow was so proud that she lost her head.” “The 
crow listened to flattery and so fell into trouble, ” 
“Teaches us not to think we can sing when we can- 
not.” The following have some point, but do not 
get special point of the fable, “Teaches us not to 
be proud, ” “ Teaches us that pride goes before a fall. ” 
“To be on guard against those who are our enemies.” 
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Failures. “ Not to mix with people you don’t 
know,” is an incorrect deduction from this fable. 
“Not to be selfish” and “To take care not to lose 
your food ” are also too poor to get any marks. The 
same applies to “Teaches us to be honest,” and “Not 
to listen to bad talk. ” Such as: “The crow should 
have just shaken her head” and “It served the crow 
right for .stealing the meat” are also valueless comme- 
nts. 


(d) THE FAEMEK AND THE STOEK. 

Score of 2 marks. “You are judged by the com- 
pany you keep.” “This teaches us to keep away 
from bad companions.” “If you go with bad people 
you will be thought to be like them.” “Teaches us 
^0 be careful in choosing friends. ” 

Score of 1 mark “The stork should not have kept 
company with the cranes.” “Teaches him not to 
mix with robbers’” “This tells us not togt) with 
others. ” 

Failures. Incorrect deductions, such as “Tea- 
ches us not to steal. ” “ Not to tell lies. ” “Teaches 
that it is no use giving excuses. ” “ Teaches not to 
hann animal.^ that do no harm. ” “We should not 
blame people for things they have not done. ” “This 
taught the stork not to steal. “ “ This should teach 
us not to be hasty in judging people. ” 
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(e) THE MILLBE, HIS SON, AND THE DONKEY. 

Score of 2 marks. “When you try to please every- 
body, you succeed in pleasing nobody.” “Don’t 
listen to too much advice, but think for yourself.” 
“Teaches us to have a mind of our own,” “Have 
full confidence in your own opinions.” 

Score nfl mark. “Never take any one’s advice.” 
(A very sweeping conclusion.) “Dont take foolish 
advice.’? “This shows that people don’t always 
agree.” “They were fools to listen to everybody. 
(The idea is correct but it is not generalised.) 

Failures. “Teaches us to do what people tell 
us.” “Teaches us not to be cruel to animals.” “We 
should not put too heavy loads on animals ”. “ We 
should be kind to old people.” While the final three are 
true enough, they are not derivable from this particu- 
lar story. Such crude attempts as “Teach us not to' 
carry tlje donkey,” and “The men were too heavy 
for the donkey,” are obvious failures because of 
crudeness and lack of logical deduction. 

The “fable” test is an excellent means of arriving 
at an estimate of the intelligence of pupils. The 
scoring is not so straightforward as in many other 
tests, but study of the quoted examples, along with 
practice and common-sense, will enable the examiner 
to decide whether the true point of the fable of the 
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moment has been grasped, and, what is more impor- 
ant, taken out of its particular or local setting and 
given general application. It is thus a test calling 
for a criticism of motives which underlie all human 
acts and conduct, for the motives attributed to ani- 
mals and birds in the fables are human in the Aesop 
method. Thus we have a clue to the social and 
moral consciousness which should be developing in 
the child. The child who is sub-normal in this 
respect shows unfitness for his place in society and 
his share of public life; if the degree of unfitness is 
great enough, he is possibly a case for specialist or 
institutional treatment. We saw' in our early chap- 
ters that ofienders against the morality of social life 
are not intelligent rebels, but rather weak-minded 
persons who have failed to grasp the moral principles 
‘involved in the restraints of law. At the age of 
twelve, a definite sense of what is right or wrong in 
- conduct should have been formed, and pupils of this 
age are quick to resent unfair play in sport or mean 
acts in playground activities. To the feeble of mind, 
such unfair acts bring no appropriate reaction and 
there is no perceptible unifying principle of conduct 
in school life. That is why this “generalising” test 
is one of the most valuable in the mental testing of 
young law-breakers and potential criminals. Terraan 
quotes the responses of an 18 years lad who had come 
within the reformative activities of the law for minor 
offences: 
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(a) She was thinking about the dress, and 
spoiled the milk. Teaches selfishness. 

{ b ) He wanted to help the oxen out. 

( 0 ) That’s how the fox got his name. Does’nt 
teach anything. 

(d) Try to help the stork out of the field. 

( e ) They were all big fools and unkind to the 
donkey, 

•It does not require a psycho-analyst to see that a 
erson with such poverty of ideas is not likely to 
ecome a moral or law-abiding member of society. 

The test depends very little on previous instruc- 
ion. It will, of course, be advisable to have a wider 
inge of tales lest the few used too often become 
^ell known. But there are plenty available, and in 
ny case it is not certain that a pupil is likely to 
3member''’and repeat a tale embedded in the large 
mount of various tests which he undergoes. In any 
ase, many a pupil has been found to be quite famil- 
ir with a fable, so as to be able to repeat it correctly, 
nd yet to be incapable of deriving its general 
isson. 

(0) To repeat five numbers backwards. The 
sets of numbers used are: 3-1-8-7-9. 6- 
a,nd 
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The method of applying and also of scoring is the 
same as for Age Groups seven and nine, 

( 7 ) Interpretation of pictures. We saw that 
in other age groups, namely three and 
seven, we used pictures for the sake of 
eliciting the names of objects, and later 
a little description. The same pictures 
are used now, with the difference that 
a more advanced interpretation of the pic- 
ture is required from the higher age. The 
same address is used; “what is shown in 
this picture ? What is it about ? ” This 
does not ask for either description of objects 
or fuller explanation, but leaves it to the 
• pupil’s natural understanding. But if this 

fails to bring a natural response in three 
out of the four pictures, we give a further 
trial by asking, “Explain this picture.” 
Some who fail to respond the first time 
will be enabled to do so then. If the 
attempt is too brief and hence difficult to 
judge, go a little further and say, “ Go on! . 
Explain what you mean. ” 

There should be no word of either approval or 
dissatisfaction till all the pictures have been dealt with. 
An unsatisfactory response is given at the start, and 
met with the comment, “That is good,” then the pupil 
will not try to give any better in the rest of the test. 
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Scoring. Three out of four pictures must be explained 
in a satisfactory manner. That is, it must 
be reasonable and logical, though perhaps 
not exactly what the examiner was think- 
ing of. For example, in the home scene, 
which shows a table with preparation for a 
meal, there is a child who is weeping and 
a woman lifting her up; an overturned pot 
lies on the floor. The following answers 
might be given full credit: “The child has 
spilled something and is being scolded ” 
“ The baby has hurt herself and her mother 
is comforting her. ” “ The baby is crying 

because she is hungry and her mother has 
nothing to give her. ” “ The little girl has 
been naughty and is being , punished. ”* 
‘‘ The baby has upset the pan and her 
mother is afraid she has burned herself. ” 

The following are unsatisfactory : “ Baby is crying 
and her mother is looking at her. ” (Elementary and 
devoid of imagination.) “There is a little girl crying 
and her mother and a dish on the table ” (This is mere 
enumeration of objects, unsatisfactory at this age.) 

In the river scene, a richly dressed man is in 
a boat which is rowed by two boatmen. By his 
side is a lady in a splendid sari. The following attemp- 
ts would be given full points : “ The raja and his wife 
have gone out for a sail to see the river. ” “ I’erhaps 
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the roads were covered with ^ater and they could 
not travel by motor-car.” “Their house is in the 
Jungle by a river, and they are going to the railway- 
station.” “They are going to a temple and have to 
cross the river by boat.” The following responses 
will not be passed: “They have gone out to shoot, 
or to catch fish.” (because the style of dress and the 
absence of guns, fishing rods, Etc. makes this inter- 
pretation most unlikely.) “Two men are rowing a 
raja arfd his wife on the river.” (This is only descrip- 
tion, and too elementary for this age-group.) 

The post- Office scene will also lend itself to a 
number of different interpretations, for example, 
“It shows some men in a post-office, They have 
come to post their letters, and are laughing and talk- 
ing with each other. ” “ It is a post-office. One man 
has told another a funny story and he is laughing at 
It.” “It is the village post-office, and some of the 
old men having a talk about village affairs.*” Not 
satisfactory are “ It is a post-office. There are some 
men in it. ” “ This is a post-office. Two men are 
standing there and two are sitting and talking.” 
These are purely descriptive, and while acceptable from 
younger pupils are not up to the twelve-year standard. 
That is the standard for the examiner to keep before 
him ; there must be an idea of the motives and action 
of the picture. For this very reason, the picture 
used must show human personality in such an environ- 
ment that action is suggested. Picture of still life 
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would not be suitable. A great deal depends on the 
type of picture used, and it is very easy to make this 
test too easy or too difficult by using unsuitable pic- 
tures. 


The ability to interpret pictures is not a mental 
gift which comes suddenly at twehe years, but it is a 
combination of powers which are developing from the 
age of five. Some response might be expected at any 
age from five onwards, and it is the task of the examir 
ner to decide by suitable experiment and observation^ 
the response which he has to expect at the age of 
twelve. ii 

(8) Giving similarities in three things. The 
test is the same as number 4 of the Eight, 
year group. The following sets of objects 
are used: (a.) snake; cow; sparrow, (b.}^ 
book; teacher; newspaper, (c.) wool; 
**' cotton; leather, (d ) knife; anna; piece 
of wire, (e.)rose; potato; tree. 

A little urging and repetition may be used in 
order to draw out a response, but not hints or sugges- 
tions as to the underlying similarties. 

Scoring. To pass the test, three responses should 
be satisfactory out of the five. Any real 
point of similarity may be accepted provi- 
ded it is true in fact, though perhaps not 
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the most essential point that we should 
first think of. 

The following kinds of failures will be met with: 
giving similarities between two instead of three things; 
many give differences instead of similarities ; some give 
similarities which do not exist or are hopelessly far- 
fetched; some, though not many, do not respond at 
all. A number of responses may leave the examiner 
in doubt. Such indefinite statements as “All are 
made of the same thing” must be followed up by 
asking, “In what way are they all useful?” and 
“What is this thing of which they are allmade?” 
But such supplementary questions are only allowed in 
the case of need to clear up a vague answer which sug- 
gests that there may be some understanding behind 
it. Here are a few typical answers, for the benefit 
of the examiner testing for the first time ; 

(a) 'snake; cow; sparrow. 

Passsing answers. All are animals. All live on 
the ^land. All have blood. All are living things. 
All breathe air. All have some intelligence. 

Failing to pass. All have legs. All are danger- 
ous. All feed on grass. All are afraid' of men. All 
walk on the ground. They all can bite. 


(b) book; teacher; newspaper. 
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Passing answers. All teach us. You learn from 
all of them. They all give you information. All 
help in your education. All are good friends. (Press- 
ing only if pupil can explain further.) 

Failing to pass. All give you the news. A tea. 
cher speaks but a book and a newspaper have writing. 
All use words. The are not alike. 

(o) wool; cotton; leather. 

Passing answers. All are used for clothing. We 
can wear them all. All grow. ( Must be cleared up 
by further questions. ) All are sent to the factory 
to be made into things. All are of value. ( Provided 
supplementary question to bring out explanation of 
the value.) 

Failing to pass. All come from plants They 
all grow on animals. All of thorn will burn. All are 
soft. 

(d) knife; anna; piece of wire. 

Passing answers. All are made of metal. All 
come out of mines. All are made of hard substances. 

Failing to pass. All are made of iron, (or cop- 
per, &c.) All are made of the same metal. All can 
out. All will bend easily. All come out of shops. 
All of them are small. 


(e) rose; potato; tree. 
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Passing answers. All are found growing from 
the ground All are kinds of plants. All have leaves 
and roots. All have to be planted. 

Failing to pass. All of them are pretty. All of 
them give fruit. They all have pretty flowers. AH of 
them are valuable (or useful.) This last may be 
accepted if a common point of value or of use can be 
stated. 

POTJBTBBN YEAR GROUP 

( 1 ) Vocabulary. Fifty Definitions of Words. 
This is as the Ten and Twelve year groups, 
with the difference that at fourteen years 
of age, a fairly intelligent kind is required 
for fifty words. 

(2) Induction Test. To formulate a rule fitom 
observed facta. For the teat, have six 
sheets of plain paper about 9^11 ins. 
Take the first sheet, after saying to the 
pupil, “Watch carefully what I do.” 
Fold the sheet in the middle, and in the 
middle of the folded edge tear or out out a 
small piece. Then ask, “ How many holes 
‘will be in this sheet when I open it again” ? 

Practically all pupils answer “one” with- 
out much delay. What-ever answer is 
given, unfold the sheet and show that 
there is only one hole. Then take a second 
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sheet, fold it once and say, “When we 
folded this way and took out a piece, it made 
one hole. This time we shall fold it a 
second time and see how many holes there 
will be.” Fold the paper again, this time 
in the opposite direction, tear a piece out 
of the folded side, and ask how many 
holes there will be in the paper when it is 
unfolded. Note down answer given, then 
unfold the paper and allow the pupil to see 
for himself. Sometimes the answer is 
wrong, and the pupil is surprised to see 
tno holes. Now go on to the third sheet. 
Say, “When I fold it once, there is one 
hole. When we fold it again, there are 
two holes. Now let us fold it a third time 
and again tear out a piece. How many 
holes do you think there will be when I 
^ unfold it this time? ” Note down the ans- 
^ wer given, unfold the paper, and show 
there are four holes. 

Go on in this way through sheets four, five, and 
six, making an extra fold in each time. In folding 
each sheet, impress on the pupil the result ' gained in 
the previous sheets, viz. “When I folded it once, 
there was one hole; when I folded it again, there 
were two holes, when I folded it once more, there 
were four holes; when I folded it again, there were 
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H eight holes, and so on. What will be the number of 
holes if I fold it once more? ” Avoid saying, “ Wlien 
I folded it once.. .twice three times, as this enab- 

les the pupil to double the number of folds, whereas 
what is wanted for him to double the number of holes 
in the previous sheet. 

Scoring. The test is to grasp the rule of an arith- 
metical progression 1 — 2 — 3—4 — 8... and 
the test is passed if the answer shows that 
the rule has been grasped before the sixth 
I sheet is reached. The first five answers 

may be wrong, but if the sixth is correct 
and the rule can be stated, that constitu- 
tes a pass. But even if all the answers 
are given correctly, the rule is not to be 
^ asked for until all the six steps have been 

' completed. A rule must not be mentioned 
before then Of course if a lad sees 
that it will always be twice the num- 
ber in the previous step, and volunteers 
the information, there will be no need to 
go on with the remainder of the test. 

This has been found a true test of intelligence. 
The brighter pupils see the rule after a few steps; the 
dull ones require . further demonstration and stum- 
ble on it with difficulty at step five or six. It is little 
influenced by school instruction and has the merit of 
arousing interest. It is a matter of how long it takes a 
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■upil to notice that as each sheet is unfolded it contains 
svice the number of holes that were in the previous 
heet, and to see that this constitutes a fixed rule. 

( 3 ) To repeat seven numbers. The same as in 
Age-group for ten years. Now only two 
sets are used, and one must be repeated 

ithout any mistake. The series are : 2 — 
1_8_3__4_3_9. and 9— 7— 2—8— 4— 

7 — 5. The pupil is not informed before- 
hand how many numbers are to be repea- 
ted. Experiment has shown that if more 
than two sets given, the test is too 
easy for fourteen years. 

(4) Problems of fact. Say to the pupil: “I 
shall read something to you. See if you 
can understand it.” Then read the follow- 
ing three problems, slowly and with emp- 
hasis where required. After each one stop'^ 
long enough to give time for an answer: 
(a) A man walking through the jungle 
suddenly stopped, very much frightened. 
He had almost placed his foot upon a — • — 
what? (b) My neighbour has been 
having some visitors this morning. First 
there came quickly to his house a doctor, 
then a lawyer, then a priest. What do 
you think was happening there? ( c ) A 
villager coming to town for the first time 
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saw a man riding along the street. He 
said, “ That man is lazy. He walks sitting 
down.” What was the man riding upon 
that caused the villager to say this? ” 

No supplementary questions of any kind are to 
be allowed to elicit the correct answers. The exami- 
ner must wait in silence for whatever answer the pupil 
may giVe. At this age, silence and hesitation are 
unlikely. If the pupil requests a second reading of 
the problem, however, this may be given. 

Scoring. Ti^^o out of three answers must be prompt 
and reasonable. The following examples 
will show what constitute reasonable 
answers; 

(a) Passing. A snake; a cobra; a scorpion. 

Failing. A bird’s nest; a stone; a piece 
of glass; a knife; a mouse; a rabbit. 

(b) The usal answer is, “Some one h^s died.” 
In general, the reasoning is that the doctor 
came to attend the sick person, the lawyer 
to make his will, the priest to arrange the 
funeral ceremony. This arrangement 
works out in countries with a certain type 
of social and legal background; in India 
the coming of the lawyer is not so well and 
commonly understood. However there 
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may be other reasonable explanations. A 
young pupil, a student of eugenics, is 
quoted by Term an as answering, “A marr- 
iage; the doctor came to examine the 
parties and see whether they were fit to 
marry, the lawyer to arrange the marriage 
settlement, and the priest to conduct the 
marriage cermony. While there is little lik- 
elihood that all these would happen on the 
same morning, yet the ingenuity of reason- 
ing earned a pass A number of answers 
will account for the presence of tw^o of the 
visitors, but not of the third. In India, as 
already mentioned, it is the lawyer who is 
most usually the stumbling block. Such 
an answer as, “ A man was sick and in 
trouble. The doctor came to cure him and 
the priest to help him out of his trouble,” 
is fairly reasonable, but a doubtful pass. 

^ Terman would not pass it for America; we 
think it might be given full credit in India 
where the legal system is different. Again, 
“Some one was sick. The lawyer saw? the 
doctor go in, so came to collect his owm 
money. Then the priest came to inquire 
how he was,” is certainly evidence of 
ingenuity and logical sequence, if a little 
far-fetched. 
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( c ) What the man was riding on ? 

Passing Any form of answer which giTOS “a 
bicycle.” 

Faifing. Any other answer, — a donkey, horse, 
carriage, a wheeled chair, etc. 

This is another variety of what we called “the 
ooi^pletlon test,” in which part is given and the vhole 
has to be made up. Different exponents have agreed 
that it is a good type of test, but some have disagreed 
with the suitability of the problems, particularly the 
lawyer element in ( b ) as not likely to be generally 
known even by intelligent children. I have no doubt 
that problems with the necessary Indian colour and 
background can be worked out to serve instead of ( b ) 

(5) Arithmetical reasoning. The following pro- 
blems, printed on card, are shown one at 
a time to the examinee. He has to read 
the problem aloud, and, still retaining the 
card, give the answer without the use of 
pencil or paper. 

( a ) If a man earns eighty rupees a month and 
spends sixty five rupees a month, how long 
will he take to save seventy five rupees? 

( b 1 If two pencils cost eight annas, how 
many pencils can you buy for four rupees ? 
(c) If cloth costs fifteen annas a yard, 
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what win he the price of seven feet of 
cloth ? 

Just one minute is given for each problem, but 
the pupil should never be urged to hurry up. While 
he is solving one problem, the others should not be 
visible to him lest they distract attention. If an 
answer is given wrongly, do not ask him to reconsiiior 
it or to try again. The single exception is that, in 
problem (c) if it appears that “yard” has been read 
as “feet”, he may be asked to read the problem over 
carefully and explain his reasoning. 

Scoring. Two of the three problems must be solved 
correctly, each within one minute. 

At first, many may offer the criticism that these 
are tests mainly of proficiency in school arithmetic* ' 
The pupil uses, no doubt, knowledge which he has 
acquired in school, but this knowledge is possessed by * 
all, including many who are not in the least able to 
apply it. '' The successful pupil, therefore, is he who 
can apply his knowledge readily and correctly to 
practical problems, and if this ability is not furnished 
by native intelligence it cannot be given by any from 
of school training Even the feeble-minded can be 
taught to add, subtract and multiply ; but they will be 
found unable to decide which particular operation a 
particular problem requires. In every way, results 
show that this is a distinct test of intelligence. 
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(6) Reversing the hands of the clock. The 
metkod is to say to th^ pupil, “Form in 
your mind' a picture of what a clock is like 
when it is six twenty-two o’clock, that is 
twenty two minutes past six. See where 
the large hand would be and where the 
small one would be. ” Boys of twelve to 
fourteen years usually agree that they are 
able to make this mental picture. Then 
say. “Now if the two hands oi the clock 
♦ change places, so that the large hand goes 
into the place of the small one and the 
small one goes where the large hand is 
now, — what time will it then be on the 
clock? ” 

• Repeat this test with the hands at 8. 10. i. e. ten 
minutes past eight, and at 2. 46. fourteen minutes to 
jl^hree. 

The pupil must have no means of looking at a 
watch or a clock, and he is not allowed to help himself 
not by drawing the position of the hands of a clock. 
It is all a mental test. If answer is not given correctly 
to any one question within two minutes, then that 
part is a failure 

m 

Scrjring To pass, two of the three must be solved, 
and answers will be considered correct 
which are within the following limits: the 
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first, if the answer is between i. 30 and 
4. 36 ; the second if the answer is between 
1. 40 and 1. 45 ; and the third if the answer 
is between 9. 10 and 9. 15. 

This test requires voluntary power of visualising 
and of working from mind pictures. Weakness of the 
power to visualise keeps many from succeeding. School 
instruction seems to have little part on the percentage 
of passes. But it may be necessary to change the 
position of the hands from time to time, as this test 
Iead.s itself to cribbing and imparting of the correct 
answers toothers But all times are not the same; 
experience shows that the 2. 46 test yields twice the 
percentage of failures as the other two positions. 



